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Bay Area Prepares For June 2 National 







(Oakland, Calii.) - Strong pressure from a 
coalition of Black and poor community 
organïz&lLons Kerf in late May aucceeded in 
forcmg the Oakland City Council to pro vide 
£5,000 : i funds and materials for the Bay 
Area's upcoming June 2 National Day of 
Protest against the Weber Decisom 

ïf uphckJ by the LLS. Suprème Court, the 
Weber case will outlaw voluntary affirmative 
action employment programs and put miilions 
of Black and poor people out of work. 

The Northern Califomia Cnalition to Over¬ 
turn the Weber Case (NCCOWC h organized 
and led by Lorenza Carlisle, went before the 
city councll and demanded the followtng: (1) 
That June 2 be declared National Day of 
Protest against the Weber Decision in 
Oakland; {2| That the NCCOWC be allowed to 
hang anti-Weber banncrs on four Street 
corners in the city; and (3) That £5,000 be 
appropriated to the Coalition for expenses for 
the June 2 protest. 

Mayor Lione! Wilson, w r ho arrived late for 
the council meeting, wnich was chaired by Vice 
Mayor John Sinter, vjsibly angered the 
community people present when he abruptly 
lelt council chambers durlng speeches made by 
NCCOWC mombers, 

The Black mayor, who has recently been 
under severe aitack from Black and poor 
people —who put him in office in 1977“for 
failing to deal with Oakland’s skyrocketing 
unemployment rate, looked bored throughout 
the Weber dlscussion, openly yawming several 


times, 

Sutter explained the mayor's departurc 
when one of the Coalition speakers asked why 
he had left. Aecording to the vice mayor, 
Wilson had to catch a plane for Washington, 
D.C,, where he was going on "official city 
business/’ 


in January of this year, a deiegntion of 
community groups organized by Lorenza 
Carlisle, who is ehairperson of the Caterpidar 
Anti-Discrimination Committee, w'ent before 
tho city councif to demand that Oakland take 
&n official stand against the Weber case, Aa a 
CQnTinueej ON PAGE 14 


ANTI-WEBER FORCES WIN FUNDS 
FROM OAKLANP CITY COUNCIL 


Oaklond Mayor LIONEL WILSON tcavcs city council meeting during presentation by 

onfFWeber forces demanding city funds for the June 2 national anti-Weber protest, BLACK 
PANTEER editorJONÏNA AH RON Uop, right) and LORENZA CARUSLE. anti Weber coalition 

organuer, address city council 


JUDGE DENIES 
MOTION TO DISMISS 
HUEY P. NEWTON CASE 


(Oakland, Calif.l - A defense 
mot ion to stop the retrial of Black 
Panther Party President Huey P, 
Newton on a fabe murder charge 
was deitied here in mid-May in 
Alameda County Superior Court, 

Attomey Thomas Steel, ap- 
pearïng on behalf of Huey, 
argued that Superior Court Judge 
Carl West Anderson, who pre- 
aided in Huey’s firn trial earlier 
thk year on charges that he killed 
Black prostitute Kat hl een Smith 
in 1974, f ai led to inquire into 
hiatout jury tampering disco verod 
on thr- laat day of the trial, March 
24. 

On that day, it was leorned that 
on the firat day of jury delibera- 
tiona, an alt e mate juror na mud 


Mrs, Menees had handed a note 
to one of the mam jurors, Mrs. 
Silva, urging Sïlva to “Go hang 
him (Huey) Anderson claimed 
that the incident hrd no seriouft 
effect on jury deliberations and 
rcfuaed to dismiss Silva or 
Menees. 

Silva was one of twn jurors who 
held out for a guilty verdict in the 
trial. Anderson decïared a mis- 
trial after Lhe jury reported it was 
hopeleasly deadïocked 10-2 for 
Huey's acquittal. 

After lïKienmg to arguments by 
Deputy District Attomey Thomas 
Orloff, who claimed that there 
was no evidence of jury tamper- 
ing. Judge Martin Pulich, a 
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BLACK YOUTH SENTENCEDTO 
25 YEARSIN PRISON 


iPrince George s County, Md.) 
- The Black and poor community 
held an angry demonstration here 
recently to protest the outrageous 
25-year prison term given to a 
16-year-old Black youth falsely 
convicted for killing two White 
poHcemen who beat him up, 
Terrence Johnson was convict¬ 
ed in April of voluntary man- 
slaughter in the June 28, 1978, 
ahoot ing d ent h s of Prince George 1 3 
County police officers Albert 
Claggett and James Brian Swart. 

The manslaughter conviction 
and the illegal uso of a pistol w r ere 
charges resulting from the shoot- 
ing of Claggett- The Black youth 
was acquitted by rea$on of 
teinporary insanity on all charges 
■ VA‘ a*f* Tr»oli.i wl ^jfi.Swiwt’8 doath. 


Defense attomeys charged that 
young Johnson was severely 
beaten by Claggett and had shot 
the police offïcer in self-defense. 
Johnson, his lawyers said, then 
lost control of hünself and killed 
Sw r art. 

Johnson faces a maximum 
sentence of 10 yeara in prison on 
the manslaughter charge and 15 
yearson the handgun charge. 

The 1978 incident occurrod 
when Terrence and his bnother 
MeUin wore stopped by police on 
their way to the movies. The two 
Black youth were arrest ed be- 
cause their car registrntion tngs 
were allegodly invalid. 

At the police statbu, Terrence 
Johnson, was handeuffed to & 
CONTlNUEOaNFAGE H 
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Edifcorial 

NO JUSTICE, 
NO GAS 
FOR POOR 
PEOPLE 


Several events in the U.S. in 
late May indieated the continu in g 
right-wmg direction that the U.S. 
government is moving — a direc- 
Lson that is creating a life and 
death situatiën for Black and poor 
people. 

In 1972, the U.S. Suprème 
Gourt omlawed the death pen ah 
tv, declaring it ”crud and 
unüSUal punishment.” Florida, 
which executed John Spenkelink 
tm May 26, is one of numerous 
States which has re w ritten its 
capital punishment laws in the 
last seven years so that they no 
longer violate the high court's 
prohibition on crue! and unusuaJ 
punishmenl. 

Numerous studies have docu- 
meoted the fact that the death 
penalty is used most often against 
Black and ether minor ity and poor 
inmates. Spenkelink t bom to a 
poor White famUy, was eleclro- 
cuted. Dan White, the admitted 
assassin of San Francisco Mayor 
George Moscone and Supervisor 
Harvcy Milk P received a volunta- 
ry manslaughter charge and was 
senten eed to a maximum of seven 
years and eight months in prison. 

White ’s case is an example of 
what happens when a persen 
receives a jury of bis or her peers, 
somethïng that never happens to 
Black and poor people in Ameri¬ 
ca, 

White may well be out of prison 
in five years. After ah, he is just 
J *a nice guy who went beserk for a 
minute. ” Mean wh i 1 e, Terrence 
Johnson, a 16-year-old Black 
youth, ha$ been senteneed to 25 
years in prison in Maryland for 
killing two White racist police- 
men who vidously beat him, 
Terrence acted in defense of his 
hfe. bui hecause he Is Black and 
did mot have a jury of his peers. 
he may spend a quarter of a 
century behind bars. 

The Carter administration has 
annauneed that the food stamp 
program may have to be ended 
l^cause the government is too 
“broke" lo fund it- California 
Senator SJ. Hayakawa believes 
that the prico of gas s hou ld go up 
:;j order to get poor people off the 
road, The next thing We will be 
tokf :• that poor people don 't 
oeed food since most of us don'L 
\\h - job-, and a re nol 'produelive 
mem her* of society,”! j 




PRISON WORK BILLS IN N EVA DA 


Oear Etfitor: 

Twp blits introduced in the current stission of the Nevada $taie legtslatura 
woeld draspcally expand the possihilities for additi-onal "prison industries/' 
A.B, 346 wouTd en oo u rage state agancies to re ly pn prison-made goods and 
cgntraei for prisoner work-crews, A.B. 446 would help private eompanies 
mterested in culting product ion oosts to establish shops insido, or just nutside, 
the prisons’ Igncge. HistorieaHy. mis second approach—subcontracting prispn 
taborout to private emplgyers—has ai tinnes resulted in scandaleus cg-rruptign 
and abuso. 

Prisontir workers will apparently exercise no choïces regardlng employmeru, 
All prisoners, exctipt thgse certifiably ill or considgrod a security risk. will be 
lorctid eithtir Lo wprkor to Ipse “gpod time" slalus- Upon imprisonment. dpesa 
buman béing forfeii her/his right to declino dangcrous or domeaning work? 


Maximum Securiiy Inmates 
Npvada State Prispn 
Carson City, Nevada 


ISIAÏIVE AMERICANS TO HOLD CONFERENCE 


Dear EdUprt 

Tne sutlQringsel qur many leaders will nol be torgotton by our Tradtional 
People. The man y terrible deaths and hardships Ihaj our ancestors suffered 
shau no; be in vain. The wpmen ol our land (hai were fgrcibly steriliied shail 
hDt be fergoïten. We as Traditional Native Peopte of this Sacred Land must 
support and stand up for the Northweet Traditional Treaiies Conference, June 
11 f5 ai ihe Fort McDermiti Roservation in McDermitt, Nevada. 

For o nee aga in we are t hg target of oppression and genocide and tho rip off gf 
our Sacred Land and all our other rights as a race of poople, We are the most 
abused of all peoplesof this land. Under the taws and polïcies of the United 
States wg do nol possesa recognibon of even the most fundamental rights 
necessary lor our survival, We are the only peoptea in Nortb America who own 
land and. resources and who must worry that (hese thingg can be taken away 
irom us. We are the only pegpie whoi havg formel legaf treaties and agreemdnta 
with the United States government which the United Statos ireely vtofaies 
without leg al liabiljty. Only to our peoplp does this happen. 

Npw is [hg time of solidarity and uniiy of all Traditional People |p come 
logether for a cgmmon cause. Survival of the Red people of this land. l pray 
that all my Sundance Brothers and Sisters will support and help in this greal 
effori lo tot our Traditional People be heard and our treaties honored. 

Long Walker 

33606 Pacific Highway South, Apt. 3 
F ede ral Way, Wash. 9SÜ03 
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Support the Committei 
for Justicefor 
Huey P. Newton 
andthe 

Black Panther Party 

C06ITRIBUTE TO 
HUEY’S LEGAL 
DEFENSEFUND 


Chotks or 

Mamjy Orden ïhOuld 
, ba mido piyabiQ iq 
TlitCapp Slraol 
Fourdpllor 


COilMENT; 

The Crisis In 
Black Teenage 
Unemployment 

By Congrewinan 

Ron DelKums 

A speclre is haunting the land 
— and sowing the seeds of future 
economie and social disaster, 
This spectre is the product of an 
UJiholy alHance between the 
corporaLG greed of big business 
dedicated to profits at any humart 
cost and the persistent incornpe- 
tence of big government. 

This spectre is the ever- 
growing Frankenstein of insütu- 
tionaliüed youth unemployment, 

In Lhc i9yearfl aince the advent 
of the New Frontier, all of which 
have been under the control of a 
Democratie Congress in both 
Housea, and 11 of which have 
seen a Democratie President in 
the White House, the federal 
government admils te ha ving 
spent almost SBB billion on 
programs supposedly designed to 
train the poor, the uneducated. 
and the M hard-core" unemploy- 
ed. so that they could enter the 
competïtive, contémporary job 
markot. 

In the current fiscal year alone, 
the Carter administration is 
boasting that is commitüng more 
S15 billion to various training and 
man power programs. 

But what does big government 
have to show for this investmenl 
of laxpayer money and big 
business "cooperation" and 
''support”? Nothing less than a 
700 per cent increase in the 
mimtaer of hard core unemploy- 
ed, 

Since 1964, there has been a 
steady upward trend — from 
380,000 to a current figure of 
more than 2.6 miliion. 

In the past generation, because 
of mcreasing technology, the 
decreasing quality of education at 
tlie primary and secondery levels, 
and the economie and social 
consequenccs of our insanity in 
fndocliinn, the crisis of sustained 
hard-core unemployment among 
our youth has reached almost 
catastrophic proportions. 

For example, uccording to 
government atatistics, in 1954, 
White teenage (16-19 years old) 
unemployment was 12,1 percent. 
Twcnty-fivc years later it is 13.G 
per cent — more than doublé the 
current national levd of unem¬ 
ployment. 
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Death Penalty Foes 

Vow To Step Up Fight 
After Execution Of 
Florida Inmate 

fStarke, FIö. ) - Death penalty 
opponcnts throughout the coun¬ 
try hae vowed to step up their 
fight in the aftermath of the LMay 
execution of Florida in mate 
John A. Spenkelink, 

Spenkelink died in the Florida 
electric chair after art order by 
U.S, Suprème Court J’,„dce 
Thurgood Marshall stayin^P the 
30-year-old White inmate's elec- 
trocution was dissol ved by the full 
Supreme Court late on the night 
of May 24, 

Justice Marshall, the only 
Black member of the high court, 
is air avowed opponent of Capital 
punishment. 

Another late-night stay of 
execution, issued for Spenkelink 
on May 22 by U.S. District Court 
Judge Elbert Parr Tuttle, was 
overruled on May 24 by a thrcc- 
judge federal cppcals panel. 

Meanwhile. WilJie Jaspers 
Darden, a 45-year-old Black 
inmate on death row with Spen¬ 
kelink, was given a stay of 
execution on May 22 that blocked 
his Scheduled May 23 electrocu- 
tion. U.S, District Court Judge 
W, Terrell Hogdes granted 
Darden a reprieve based on the 
Black priscmer's appeal that the 
prosecutor in his 1974 trial make 
inflammatcuy remarks against 
Darden. 



■> ■ _ .._ 
JOHN SPENKELINK 


Spenkelink was convicted for 
the 1973 morder of a traveiing 
companion whom he said foreod 
him to commit a homosex u al act 
at gunpoint. Darden, who Ims 
been on death row at Florida 
State Prison longer than any 
other inmate, was convicted of 
the 1973 murder of a Lakeland, 
Florida, fumiture store owner, 
Press reports of Spenkelink's 
execution, the first to takc place 
in the U.S. since Gary Mark 
COHTIttUEO ON BACK PAGE 


D.A. AIDS COVER-UPII MURDER OF 
S.F. MAYOR, SUPERVISOR 


(San Francisco, Calif.) - Whilc 
the jury ddiberated in the murder 
trial of Dan White, the confessed 
assassin of San Francisco Mayor 
George Moscone and Supervisor 
Harvey Milk, a Washington. Post 
reporter comered District Attor- 
ney Joseph Freitas and asked: 

" Why did your office throw the 
case?" 

Fïcitas and Deputy D.A, 
Thomas Morman, who prosecuted 
the case, have corae under 
widespread criticisrn for their 
shabbly handbng of the case 
against White, the former police- 
maii and supervisor who was 
found guilty of voluntary man- 
slaughter in mid-May for the 
küling last fall of Moscone and 
Milk, 

White had been chorged with 
first-degree murder and faced a 
possihlc death sentence. As a 
result of the prosecution's delib- 
erately weak case, h o we ver, 
White faces a minimum sentence 
of only five years in prison and a 
maximum term of seven years 
and eight months because the 
jury accepted the defense aftor- 
ney J s bogtis claim thaL White was 
under severe mental strain when 
he murdered the two city offi¬ 
cials. 

In court, White was portrayed 
as a tormented and depressed 
man who wa s not re spons i bic for 
the cold-blooded murders he 
COmmitted on November 27, 
1978. 

The obser vat Sons of White 's 
behavior after the murders by the 
former undersheriff of San Fran¬ 
cisco, James Denman, contrast 
sharpïy with the testimony pre- 
sented du ring the trial. 

Denman, a professional crimi- 



Pemonstrator carrïes stgn 
gay ceicbration of what ivtmld have 
been murdered S.F. Supervisor 
HARVEY MILK 's \above) 49th 
birthday. DAN WHITE \nght) t 
assassin af Milk and S.F. Mayor 
George Moscone. 
nologist who was appointed un¬ 
dersheriff by former Sheriff Rich- 
ard Hongisto, charged that he 
was not ealled as a prosecutïon 
witness because of a "politica! 
decisicn" made by the D.A.'s 
office about the trial, 

He said the prosecution did not 
want to go into "the con neet ion 
between police attitudes towards 
gays and Iiberals and Whites 
state of mind." 

White killed Moscone and 
Milk, an avowed gay who, like 
Moscone, was considered one of 
the city s most Progressive elect- 
ed officials, because of the 
mayor's rcfusal to reappoint him 


to the board of supervisors ariër 
he had resigned. 

The jury was never told that the 
conservative White, one of whose 
early campaign slogans was, 
"White is Right," was a politica! 
enemy of the two dead men. 

In one of the most controversie! 
aspects of the trial, N'orman told 
the jury that the mayor should not 
CGHTINUEO ON PAGE 16 


Vietnam Vets Sue Over ExposureToCancer 
Gausing Chemical 


(New York, N.Y.) - Federal 
court hearings were scheduled to 
begin here in late May on over 
two dozen Consolidated class 
action lawsuits fiïed by Vietnam 
veterans suffe ring from cancer 
and other diseases as a result of 
being exposed tn the deadly 
Chemical dioxin, commonly 
known as "Agent Orange/' 

The case wül he tried in U.S. 
District Court in Westbury, Long 
Island. Nearly all of the lawsuits 
were brought by Victor Yanna- 
cone. a Long Island at torn ey who 
spearheatied the leg al bat t le 
against the pesticide DDT. 

Yannaconc said he will prove 
thai Agent Orange, comaininated 
wath poisonous dioxin, hascaused 
cancer in Vietnam veterans and 
birth defects in their children. 


Named as defendants in the 
suit are the Dow Chemical 
Corporation, manüfaeturers of 
Agent Orange, Hercules Incor- 
pórated and the Monsanto Cor¬ 
poration. The class action suit 
dem&nds that the defendants 
establish a fund for compensating 
victims of Agent Orange . 

From 1965 to 1971, 10,65 

millton gallons of undiluted 
Agent Orange were spray ed as a 
Chemical de foliant in Vietnam in 
an effort to destroy the country's 
rice erop iind ground cover used 
by Vietnamese troops, 

A New York-based veterans 
group, Citizens Soldier, says ïl 
recently mailed 3,000 question¬ 
naires to Vietnam veterans who 
believéd they were harmed by 
exposure u> Agent Orange and 


other defolionts in Vietnam. The 
group says 536 of the responses 
ha ve been analyzed, 

According to Tod Ensign of 
Citizen Soldier. 35 of the 536 men 
whose questionnaires have been 
tabukited report they are CUr- 
rently suffering from cancer, 

In addition, 77 cases of birth 
defects in the of f spring of the 
veterans have been re portod, 
nuiny of which are charaeterized 
by missing or deformed fingers 
at^d toes and cleft palates — all 
of these repoïtedly typical of the 
defects caused by ex posu re to 
"dioxin" Chemicals. 

The Veteran e Adnunistration 
{V.A,L in the me anti me. Ac- 
knowdedges it has received at 
least 500 coniplaims from vet' 
erans related to possi ble cheml- 

cal-causcd diseasés. The V A. 
CONTJNÜED 0N PAGE 13 
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COMMUNITY BLASTS POLICE COVER-UP IN 
MELYIN BLACK MURDER CASE 


{Oakland, Calif,} - Charges of a 
police cover-up in the Mei vin 
Black murder case were made by 
angry Black citizens at a late May 
meeting of the Oakland City 
Council folio wing the refusal of 
the faur police offïcers who killed 
the Black youth to cooperate with 
the attomey hired by the city to 
probe the kilJing. 

CommunHy outrage ov^r the 
March 17 murder of Black, who 
was shot 12 tïmes by police who 
suspected him of allegedly snip- 
ing at cars on a North Oakland 
freeway, forced Mayor Lionel 
Wilson and the city council to hire 
a Black attomey, John Burris, to 
conduct an ' ‘independent'' 
investi^ation of the incident 

The selecuon of Burris has 
co me under widespread commu- 
mty critici sm because the Black 
altomey was employed by the 
Alameüa County district altor- 
ney's office unül he recently went 
ïnto private practice. District 
Attomey Lowell Jensen, who is 
currently the target of a Black 
Panlher Party-initialed recall 
drive, mled that Black's murder 
w as “jusüfiablehomocide/' 

According to a recent OaJdand 
Tribune articie, the officers who 
killed Black, Steve Bunting, Glen 
Tornek, Joe Thomas and Forrest 
Ken ThomberTy, were scheduled 
to be interviewed by Burris. But 
their attomey, Eugene Brott, said 
thej would not appear unless 
some mies on confidentiality are 
established, 

They aceused Burris of provid- 
ing information to the U.S. 
Attomey's office, which is pre¬ 
senting the case hefore a federaJ 
grand jury, and attomey Otha 
Stand if er H3, who is Té pres enting 
Gregory Felix, one of two Black 
people arrested by Oakland 
Police Department (OPD| vice 
squad officers, one of whom 
killed Black, in the NAACP office 
after they promïsed to pro vide the 
NAACP with Information on the 
shooting, 

Questions asked of another 
officer beforethe grand jury, they 
claimed, were based on informa* 
tion given the U.S. Attomey‘s 
office by Burris. 

The officers also charged that 
Burris gave copies of the police 
depmim-ni's interna! affairs 
records on the policemen to 
Standifer. 

Burris said that he has ex- 
changed information with Standi- 
fer and the EJ.S. Attomey's office, 
but denied that it was confidcntial 
materna]. 

In a telephone interview with 
THE BLACK PANTHER. Black 
City Councilmemher Carter 



ItfüNS 


member LARS 


- SjBlp 


ifar left) and LA WRENCE McKIN - 
KBY , brother of Melvin Black, 
lestified at recent BPP public 
hearing on police bnitality in 
Oakland, 

where McKinney had gone to buy 


+ ¥*i, iTii TAr“ii i» - ! 


Gilmore said the refusal of the 
O PD to cooperate with Burris was 
4 \ery suspicious. lt seems like 
theyVe trying to hïde some- 
thing,'' he said, 

Meanwhile, several people 
gathered al Black Panther Party 
Central Headquarters on May 21 
for a public hearing on police 
brutality in Oakland. A dozen 
people testified concerning 
incidents they had personally 
been involved in with police or 
those concerning their friends 
and relativea. 

Lawrence McKinney T older 
brother of Melvin Black, revealed 
that the day before the hearing he 
had been unjustly harassed by 
police as he was attempting to 
buy some food for the members of 
the Melvin Black Human Rights 
Committee. 

McKinney explained that a 
police officer toïd him that he had 
a report that there was an alleged 
“disturbance” at the building 


Insisting that he had not 
broken any laws, McKinney said 
he had been harassed solely 
bocause he is seeking the prose- 
cution of the police officers who 
inurdered hh brother. 

Strong sentiment was express* 
ed at the hearing for the need to 
create a comm unity-base d police 
re view board to handle Citizen 
complaints against the police, 

In a related development, the 
Task Force for Citizens Com¬ 
plaints, the special committee 
appoüiLed by Mayor Wilson to 
study methods for handling 
dtizen complaints against police, 
met for the fïrst time in mid-May. 
The committee, whose members 
include a district attomey and a 
former police officer, devoted its 
first session to an explanstion by 
police chïef George Hart of the 
OPD f s Interna! Affairs division, 
which allegedly investigates 
Citizen complaints against po¬ 
lice. □ 
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Calif. Law 
Reform- More 
Power To 
People Or 
Courts? 

Below, THE BLACK PAN- 
THER presents Port 2 of excerpts 
from an art iele inritten by J- 
Anthony Kline > le gal affairs 
sccretary to California Governor 
Edmund G. Brown, Jr T The 
art iele, which ariginaUy appeared 
in the January/February, 1978, 
issue of the California State Bar 
Journal, discusses the probtem of 
severe ouercrowding of cases in 
the state courfs and the negii- 
gence of lawyers in brmgïng 
about needed reforms * 

WhOe the population of Cali- 
fomia increased by 14 per cent 
during the last decade, the 
number of superior and municipal 
court judges increased by 50 per 
cent during that same period, and 
the number who assist those 
judges incréased by 123 per cent. 

With a complement of 1,312 
judges, commissioners and 
referees, Calïfomia has a far 
larger judicial system than exists 
in any nation in the world, 
Indeed, there are very few 
nations that have as many judges, 
absolutely and per capita, as Los 
Angelos County. 

Since 1947, there has not been 
a single year in which the 
governor of this state did not sign 
at least one bill increasing the 
size of the trial courts of this 
state. It was not until 1978 that 
Jerry Brown became probably the 
first governor in the history of the 
state to veto such legislation. 

Although court reorganization 
has been for years the subject of 
repeated studies by the legisia- 
ture and others, and though therö 
is now broad consensus that 
reorganization is needed, efforts 
to adiïeve this goal have been 
stymied by the strong disagree- 
ment aroong trial judges them- 
selves over the form reorganiza- 
tion should take* 

Essentially, municipal court 
judges urge total unification of all 
trial courts into a single and more 
flexible countywide court of 
general jurisdiction. Most su¬ 
perior court judges, who because 
of physical location and the 
nature of their jurisdiction are 
more removed from the people, 
resist unification and T like the 
presiding judge of the Los 
Angelus Superior Court, main- 
toina that any reorganization 
should be confined to the immicL 
pal courts. ït remains to be seen 
whether the trial judges will 
reaolve their differences and 
develop an accept able reorgani- 
zation proposal that will have 
COHTINÜED ON NSXT PAGE 
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$10.5 MILLION AWARDED IN 
NUCLEAR CONTAMINATION 


fOklahoma City, Oklahoma} - A 
federal jury in mid-May awarded 
$10,5 million in damages to the 
Cstate of Karen Silkwood, a 
28-year-old laboratory technician 
contaminated by radiation in 1974 
while employed at Kerr-McGee 
Corporation plutonium plant near 
here, 

Tlie verdict could hold major 
Lmplicatjöns for the future of the 
nuclear power industry, ft givea 
practical farce to a legal prece¬ 
dent, established by the trial 
judge, that holda the nuclear 
industry absolutely liable for the 
escape of low-Ievel radiation. 

BUI Silkwood, Ms. Silkwood’s 
father and the administrator of 
her estate, said that he will take 
out a loan against the judgment, 
to be used for appealing the 
dismissal of two ci vil rights 
conspiracy counts from the 
lawsuit. 

The dismissed charges accuse 
Kerr-McGee of violating the ci vil 
rights of Ms. Silkwood and other 
employees by wiret&ps, electronic 
surveillance and harassment. A 
third charge says that both the 
FBI and the Oklahoma City police 
department parficipated in a 
conspiracy to cover up illegal 
wiretapping and electronic sur¬ 
veillance by the company. 

The Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union (OCAWUh of 
which Ms. Silkwood was a 
member, said that it will ask 
President Carter to appoint a 
special prosecutor to investigate 
her death and plutonium con- 
tamination. 

As a result of the verdict in the 
Silkwood case, if low-level radia¬ 
tion escapes and people outside 
the plant are harmed, the re- 
sponsible company must pay 
damages even though it met 


SILKWOOD 

SUIT 


Wreckage of 
KAREN SILK¬ 
WOOD 's car af ter 
mysferiotts fatal 
auto “accident 
iti 1974 . The 
union activist was 
on her way 
meet a reporter 
with e vide nee 
gross 

safety hazards 
Kerr-McGee. 

govemment safety 
did its best to prevent 
radiation from escaping, Negli- 
gence does not have to te shown. 

If the precedent sunrives an 
almost- certain appeal, the Silk¬ 
wood case will have removed 
govemment standards as a legal 
ahield for the nuclear industry, 
Until now, the so-called doc¬ 
trine of “strict,” or “absolute,” 
liability has been considered to 
apply only to major nuclear 
catastrophes, such as the melt* 
down of a nuclear core or an 
explosion. The Silkwood verdict is 
believed to be that doctrine 's first 
appjication to less serious, buffar 
more likely, nuclear accidents. 

As a result, Silkwood’s at- 
lomeys said, the verdict would 
enable people living near the 
Three Mile Island nuclear plant in 
Permsyivania to sue effectivdy if 
it w r ere established that radiation 
escaped from the plant in hormful 
qu&ntities in March. 

The award in the Silkwood case 
in cl Lid es punitive damages of 310 
million. The amount can be 
reduced or even wiped out by the 
trial judge, or it can be trimmed 
on appeal. Never before have 
punitive d[images evenapproach- 
ing S10 million been allo wed to 


A. Philljp Randolph Dies 


(New York, N.Y.) - A. Phillïp Randolph, the prominent Black labor 
and civil rights leader who was once denounced by the U.S. 
govemment as “the most dangerous Negro in America,” died on 
May 16 at the age of 90, In 1925, Randolph organked the 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Potters 
and, as its president, Eed a 12-year 
battle to win a labor contract with 
the Pullman Company. It was the 
first Black union to sign a labor 
contract with a White employer. 
Along wiLh Dr. Martin Luther King 
and four other leading civïl rights 
leaders, Randolph led the 1963 
march on Washington, D.C. As 
editor of the Messenger in 1917, he 
attacked the country's JLm Crow 
jiolicies and Black part ici pat ion in 
World War I. He was aircstcd in 
1918 for opposmg the war and the 
Ju slice Department caded him “the 
most dangerous Negro in Ameri- 
V __ _ _ ca.” _ - _ _ _^ 


stand. 

Silkwood, a union activist, was 
killed in an automobile crash 
outsïde Oklahoma City on No¬ 
vember 13, 1974. She had been 
on her way to meet a reporter for 
the New York Times and a union 
official to document her allega- 
tions of inadequate safety regula- 
tions and practices at the Kerr- 
McGee plant, Kerr-McGee, the 
nation s single largest miner and 
processor of uranium, manufac- 
tured fuel rods for nuclear 
reactors at the plant. 

Leaders of the OCAWU have 
said they have evidence that 
SÊlkwod's car was bumped from 
behind just before the fatal crash 
in 1974. They have charged that 
her death was -on altempl to 
frighten her or to stop her car and 
recover some documents she was 
taking to the meeting with the 
Times reporter and the union 
official. 

In the days before Silkw r ood 
died,she was discovered to have 
been contaminated by radioac- 
tivity, 

Both sides in the case agreed at 
the trial that Silkwood's apart - 
ment in Edltiünd, Oklahoma. was ï 
al so contammated just before her 
death by plutonium, which was 
used in the manufacture of the 
fuel rods. 

Dr. Karl Morgan, a pioneer in 
the field of nuclear health and 
safety. tesdfied that his study of 
the Kerr-McGee plant convinced 
him it was dangerous . I ] 


Calif. Law 
Reform 

CORTJNUf0 FHQM PftlVlDUS FACE 
broad support. 

The public interest in resolving 
rivil disputes justly and with 
dispatch, outside the courtroom if 
possible, is increasingly viewed 
by the legal professttm as a threat 
4 q its own special interest in 
generating business, which 
depends upon conflict or the 
threat of conflict, and the more 
sustained the better. 

An example was provided at a 
recent State Bar Conventies. An 
attomey who teaches a law course 
for laymen complained that the 
bar has provided little preventïve 
education for the general public, 
whom he characterized as ‘“legal 
üliterates.” Aft er one of the 
public [non-lawyer]! members of 
the Board of Bar Govemors 
agreed, a prominent lav» 7 er 
member of the Board disagreed, 
complaining that "a little Informa¬ 
tion can be a dangerous tb ing. 
Consumers s hou ld not get the 
idea that they can solve their 
problems without lawyers," 

Those w T ho share this sentiment 
can probably rest easy. The 
dangerous idea that lawycrs are 
in some ïnstanees dispensabb 
does not seem Ukely to hold 
in America, least of aJl m 
Califomia, 

The threat to the legal profes- 
sion is exacerbated by the fact 
that, apparemly for the ftrst time, 
the supply of lawyers is seriously 
beginningto outstrip demand for 
our services. According to W. 

Toliver Besson, president of the 
Califomia Young Lawyers Asso- 
ciation, more than 20 per cent of 
all attorneys admitted to the State 
Bar of Califomia in the last five 
years are having “significant 
difSculties in findïng employment 
as lawyers,” 

This observation was prornpted 
by the results of a recent survéy 
by the Young Lawyers Associa- 
tion which disclosed that four per 
centofthose recentlyadmitted are 
unemployed, sut per cent are 
unemployed as laders and 15 
per cent are working as lawyers 
buj ' ‘do not have sufficiënt 
wórk.” 

In faimess, it should be pointed 
£ut, the aggressive interest of the 
legal profession in securing 
employment is by no means the 
entire reasqns we have become 
preoccupied with the courtroom 
as the maïn forum for resolving 
society's disputes. The legal 
system, however, is ill-suited to 
the resolution of niany hu man 
problems, 

A trial, with its coDtrolled 
fom^s of address, cross-éxamina- 
tion and proccdural orderliness. 
is extraordinarilv inipersonal 
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TWO YOUTH KILLED IN 
IKDIAN REBELLION 


(Red Lake* Minn.) - Federal 
officials have n gr eed to rep I ace 
the Bureau of Indian Affsirs 
(BlAt superintendent on the 
embaüïed Red Lake Indinn 
Reservation here after a £4-hour 
uprising in late May that left two 
Native American youth dead. 

The agreement between 
federal authorities and leaders of 
a group of protcsüng Tndians was 
tü remnve Roger Jourdain as 
president of Lbe tribal council and 
Celestine Maus as BIA chief on 
the reservation of 3,000 Chippe- 
was. 

During the uprising, the local 
löw enforeement center was 
bumed, along with several 
government buildings and dozens 
of policc cars. At the same time» 
the two Indian youth died of 
gun shot wounds, but FBI agent» 
claim they could nol link thcir 
deaths to the rebellion. 

Meanwhile* in Red Rock, Ari- 
aona, Indian miners are dying of 
uranium exposure, Eight have 
already died of lung cancer in a 
two and n half year period 
starting in 1970. Besidca cancer, 
17 have died of pulmonary 
fibrosis, a disease which at least 
50 more have been diagnosed 
with. 

They wbeeze. Hke people with 
emphysema, You can hear the 
damaged beïlows of their lungs 
with every breath. They are being 
killed, say government and pri¬ 
vate doctors, by microscopie 
radloactivc partiele» called 
"radon daughter." They were all 
uranium miners, living in or near 
Red Rock on the largo 
Navajo reservation, Their illness 
and their deaths are symptomatic 
of a problem that extends beyond 
thifl corner of Arizona, 

For decades, the government 


has been studymg about 3,500 
men who had been uranium 
miners in New Mexico, Arizona, 
Colorado and Utah since the early 
1950 ». There was no nuclear 
power Sndustrv then, in the early 
days; the U,S. government was 
the only buyer — it nceded the 
uranium to make at o mie weup- 
ons. 

Dr Joseph Wagoner, special 
assistant for occupation»! carcin- 
ogenesïs at the Occupational 
Safëty and Health Adminstration 
(OSHA), has been studying 
uranium mining »ince 1960. Dr. 
Wagoner's last formol count, in 
1974,' showed 144 cancer deaths 
among the 3,500 miners. Statisti¬ 
ca lly, £9,8 such deaths would be 
expected, leaving 114 Instances 
of what doctors call "excess 
deaths." 

ESTIMATE 

Dr. Wagoner’s estimate of the 
toU through 1978 is about 200 
deaths, 160 in excess, "making 
160 people that necdlessly died 
due to lung cancer because we 
did net accept the published data 
that was already there for our 
use" mthe 50's. 

"What we refused to do 30 
years ago, we are paying for 
today. What we refuse to do 
t$day* we witJ pay for Ln 30 
yéars/' Wagoner said. 

l 'The dato clearly indicates the 
inadequacy of current Standard»" 
on ra diati on exposure in the 
mines* he said, 

Effcirts to gel help for all the 
ailing miners have so far been 
ïneffective. They do not quality 
for Workmen's Compensation 
because compensations claims 
muat be filed within a year of the 
injury: Cancer and pulmonary 
fibrosis do not show up within a 
year. □ 
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Neglected Oakfand 
Pafients Die 

(üakland, Caïif.l - The state 
Health Department is investi- 
gatirag charges that three elderly 
patients died after being denied 
water for severnl days at 
Essex Convalescent Hospita! 
here. Most of the patients at 
Essex — which was earlier ciled 
for 13 serious violations, at least 
one of which resulted in another 
patiënt'» death — are Black and 
müiority Medi-CaJ recipiënt s, 
The local United Neighbors in 
Action accused the state of 
being "irresponsible" in the 
earlier probe because it did nol 
find the hospita! guiliy of 
"routine neglect" of patients. 

Marshall Attacks 

Sijpreme Cour! 

(Buck Hiil Fall», Fa.| - The 
lone Black justice on the Su¬ 
prème Court, Thurgood Mar¬ 
shall, attacked the high court in 
late May for offording "insuffi¬ 
ciënt prolection to Constitutiona! 
rights" of Black and poor 
defendants w r ho cannot afford 
baü. Marshall's remarks were 
made following a Supreme Court 
ruling setting legal Standard» for 
the confinement of persons 
awaiting trial, a highly dispro- 
portionote number of which are 
Black and poor, The court 
decided that such persons may 
be kept two to a cell, searched 
and forced to display their 
genitaïs. 

Prestdenf Carter 
Subpoenaed 

IWashington, D.C.) - The 
special prosecutor in the "Pea- 
nutgate" probe, Paul Curran, 
recently rssued a broad aub- 
poena for any records held by 
President Carter conceming his 
family's peanut business and its 
dealings with Bert Lance's 
National Bank of Georgia. 
Lance, Carter's close friend, 
financial adviser and former 
federal budget di rector, was 
indicted in late May on charges 
of violatmg federal banking !aws 
and conspiring to defraud 
government agencies, 

K-K*K. Attacks 

"A la, Blacks 

(Dccotur, Ala.J - Two Blacks 
and two Whites were shot and 
wounded here in late May after 
some 80 Ku Kimt Klansmen 
attacked alwut 10U Black demon- 
strators who w r ere morching to 
cornmernorate the arrest a year 
ago of Tommy Lee Hiney, 27, a 
mentally disabkri Black man 
sentenced to 30 years in prison 
\Jm the alleged rapé of a White 


woman. AbouL 150 Klansmen, 
matiy of them armed and robed, 
later rallied at city hall and 
burned a cross on a downtown 
Street, demanding that murder 
charges be lodged agninst the 
Blacks that were arrested. 

House Acts 
Agdinst Diggs 

(Washington, D.C.) - The 
House Ethics Committee ruled 
in mid-May that Congress can 
discipline Black Representatie 
Charles Diggs of Michigan for 
his trumped-up payroll fraud 
conviction even though his 
constituents have since re-elect- 
ed the senior Black member of 
Congress to a I3th term, The 
committee's ruling could lead to 
Diggs being reprimanded, 
censured or expelled from 
Congress, 

New F.B.I. Charter 

(Washington, D.C.) - The 
Carter administration has 
cotnpleted plans for a new FBI 
charter that allows undercover 
agents and in formant» to con¬ 
tinue to en gage in illegal 
activities and expands FBI 
access to confidential Informa¬ 
tion. The pToposed charter ais o 
allows mail tampering and 
reemitment of journalists as 
informants. Infiltration of Black 
group» which were targeted by 
the Bureau'» notorious COIN- 
TELPRO program i» sancüoned 
by the charter. 

Award Denied 
In Police Shootmg 

(Boston, Mass,) - A federal 
appeals court in mid-May set 
aside a $300,000 award to the 
widow of a Black man who had 
been faially shot by two White 
Boston po Heem en. In Ets racist 
ruling, the court saki that 
attomeys for the plaintiff s 
Patricia Bowden, "harped on 
the fact that j James) Bowden 
was Black, which may have 
aroused the jury 1 » sumpathy, 
but standing alone, seems a 
weak reed to support a deli- 
berate kitling which.,.it ad- 
mittedly was.” 

Carler Backs 
Welfare "Reform 11 

(Washington. D.C,| - Presi¬ 
dent Carter sent a drastically 
watered-down welfare "reform” 
packöge to Congres» in late 
May. Contamc-d in the próposed 
blij ure mimerous anti-fraud 
pro vision» and stricl work re- 
quiroments that would eliminate 
thousands nf welfare recipients. 
wlio would be forced to accept 
lnw-puymg, unskilled jobs. 
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Black Inmate 
BeatenToDeath 
By Ohio Prison 

Guards 

(Cleveland, Ohio) - Samuel L. 
Moore, Jr., a 20-year-old Black 
man wjfo spent his last year as an 
En mate at the Ohio Reformatory 
in Mansfield, died April 9. 
Officials at two state institutions 
dïffer over when and where he 
died, and two county coroners 
dïffer over the eondition of his 
body. 

It’s the how and why of 
Moorö's death, however, that 
have angered and upset hïs 
parents. 

They say their son was beaten 
by guards at the reformatory on 
at least two occasions, a charge 
supported by several inmates 
whu told the Cleveland Plaiti 
Dealer they witnessed one of the 
hearings. 

Moore's parents said the 
failure of reformatory personnel 
to periodically free Moore from 
hls shackles led to the formation 
of the blood clots both coroners 
listed as the caose of death, 

The FBI and the State HigHway 
Patrol are investigating his death. 

In September, 1977, Moore 
was arrested by Cleveland police 
for being half of a team that 
iillegedly robbed eldcrly persons 
in a 2Q-block area in southeast 
Cleveland. 

In April, 1978, Moore was 
sentenced to 61 to 205 years in 
prison, 

Moorê's parents have careftilly 
documented his last month at the 
reformatory. On March 5, they 
said, Moore was beaten by 
several other inmates, Moore 
refused to teil reformatory offi¬ 
cials who did it. 

Because he refused to ‘ sq- 
eal r ** at least three guards beat 
Moore, his müther, Marian, of 
3335 E, I23rd St., has charged, 

On March 26. Moore was 
admitted to a hospit al for obser- 
vation. Foor days later, Cray 
daimed Moore attempted to 
escape from the hospital, Moore 
and a reformatory guard who 
tackled him rolled down fire 
escape stairs. Gray said Moore 
struck the guard on the head with 
a rock, so the guard punched 
Moore. 

It was this eaplure, Gray said, 
that left Moore with euis and 
bruises all over his body, 

After he was retumed to the 
reformatory later that day, Moore 
was beöten by guards in an open 
area. orbullpen, and, later, in Lhe 
prison hospital, Mrs, Moore said. 

Three inmaLes said they saw 
Moore beaten. All three took 
lie-detector tests that indicated 
they we re telling the truth, Gray 
CDNTINUEO ON PAGE 16 


■ JURY DUTY MAY SA VE SO MEPNE FRO M YEARS OF PRISON r 


THE ROLE OF BLACKS ON JURIES 



nnjiistly conuictëd by predominantly White, middle class juries . 


"Wc want trials by a jury of 
peers for all persons charged with 
so-cailed crimes under the iaws af 
this country,' — Point Number 
.9, Black Panthcr Party Program 
and Platform. 

Black and other poor people in 
America do not receive justice in 
thecourts of this country because 
they are systematically denied 
juries made up of people from 
their communities. The ouer- 
wkelming majority of Black, 
Natiue American , Chicane, and 
poor White people sentenced to 
jail or prison are conuictëd hy 
predominantly White, middle 
dass people. 

As a public service to our 
readers, below, THE BLACK 
PANTHER presents Pari 2 of a 
pamphlet published by the 
Greuter Watts Justice Center in 
Los Angelos on the importance of 
Black participatwn in the jury 
system. CQNUUSION 

A long trial is usualJya. sign that 
the stakes are very high for the 
defendani. Don h t duck out on it. 
Anyway, the chances are good 
the prosecution will peremptory 
you, Force him to use up a 
peremptory on you. Do that, at 
least. 

Gnce you are swom, don h t do 
anything to give the prosecution a 
reason to chaUenge you for bias. 
Donft, for instance, talk to any- 
body about the case. 

During the trial, you can hand 
up questions to the judge to be 
asked of the wEtnesses. This is 
your right. Don't be afraid to 
exerdsc it. 

At the end of the case the judge 


will “charge'* you, or instruct you 
on the law. He can never teil you 
to find someone guilty. That is 
your job and yours alone. Some, 
judges seem totell you to convEct; 
when that happens, don’t fatl for 
it. 

WKen you go into the jury 
room, you should remember two 
essential thingsï 

til You cannot vote to convict if 
guilt has not been proved beyond 
areasonable doubt, ff you have a 
reason to doubt the prosecution's 
case, you must acquit. (2) You are 
just as important as anyone else. 
Dop’t be pushed around. 

If you are on a jury that 
deUberates, there will be no more 
than one or two Bïacks En the 
same room as 10 or 11 Whites. 
Prepare yourself for that mo¬ 


ment. 

ïf the one or two Blacks have o 
different viewpomt than the 
White s, there may bc enormous 
pressure to agtee with the 
Whites. Don't give up your 
opinion just because of pressure, 

If after ddiberating, you still 
have a reasonable doubt about a 
defendant's guilt, don’t com- 
pToimise. Stick to your judgmem. 
You only hurt the defendant by 
compromising on, for example, 
one of three crïmihal charges 
because the sentence and parole 
consideratïons wiD be pretty 
much the same if he*s found 
guilty on one or three charges. 

If a jury can t agree unani- 
mously, it is discharged, or 
eKCUsed. Juries deadlock fre- 
C0«T!NU'ED ONPACÊ IE 


"Reidsville Brother”StabbedBy White Inmates 
In Georgia Prison 

(Atlanta, Ga.) - One of six 


Black prisoners falscly charged 
with killing a White guard and 
two White inmates at Reidsville 
Prison last July was stabbed last 
month * while in a maximum 
security cell at the Georgia 
Diagnostic and Classifkation 
Center (GDCC) at Jackson. 

Attomeys for James Collïns 
have formally requested that U S. 
District Court Judge Wilbur 
Owens hold an ïnvestigative 
hearing into the attempted 
murder and transfer Cöllins to t he 
Federal Penitentiary here for 
protectión. 

Collina was stabbed in an 
apparent attempt by tw f o 
White inmates shorily after a 
May 8 meal at GDCC. The 
instrument used was a long, 
sharp, metal, knife-likc object, 
attached to a long handle such as 
a broomstick. 

Cöllins 1 attackers thrust the 
weapon through the bars of the 


Black inmate’s ceJh Collins w r as 
able to deflect the blow with his 
arm , and the stab would ended up 
just below and to the right of ïts 
intended target, his heait. 

A second stabbing attempt was 
made, hut Collins had managed 
to stagger to the back of his cell 
and escape the weapon. 

Collins is one of the Reidsville 
Brothers, six Black prisoners 
faeing the death penalty for the 
alleged killing July 23, 1973. of a 
White guard and two White 
inmates. The deaths occurred 
during a rebellion over prison 
conditions - in which over 200 
predominantly Black prisoners 
participated, 

The uprising began in a Black 
dorm of the prison, w r hich had 
been under a court-ordered 
“checkboard segregation” plan 
since July 3, 1978. 

Attorneys for the six maintain 
that their clients are bemg 
selectively prosecuted as part of o 
state effort to shift the blame for 
violence at Reidsville from the 


prison admmistration to the 
prisoners. 

Conditions which were being 
protested during the July 23 
rebellion induded inadequate 
food, lack of medical care, slave 
labor, and the arming and 
incitement to violence of White 
inmates by White guards. 

The firet of the six trials — that 
of Jessie Whitaker -- was in its 
second day when the Collins 
stabbing occurred. 

The other foiir Reidsville 
Brothers are Moses Evans, Case 
Johnson, James Johnson and 
Forest Jordan. 

Followingihe stabbing, the two 
White inmates tan back to their 
own cells, where they picked up 
buckets of human waste. They 
then proceeded to throw the 
buckets* contents into the nearby 
cells of several other Black 
inmates. 

It took close to 20 minutes for 
any guard to arrivé to haft the 
incident, according to prisoner 
CONTINUEO ON PAGE 14 
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F.B.I. "DIRTY TRICKS" EXPOSED AGAINST 
B.P.P. ClAPTER 



AVdd Haven BPP heodquarters in the eariy lOJQ's. 


(Los Angelos h Calif.> - Theodore “Téd” 
Gunderson, Special Agent in Charge of the Los 
Angelos Office of the Pcderal Bureau of 
lnvesrigation ubniptly "rétiréd" from the FBI 
recent ly ■ 

GündOrjion's ununnoUnééd dépirlUtO front 
hïs post as head of the üQO-man Los Angcles 
FBI office — t>ne of the largest in the FBÏ's 
nctwork — eamC as Freedom. the monthly 
newspaper pubbsbéd by the Church of 
Scientology, was completing jtn inquiry into n 
series of charges conceming Gunderson's 
involvement En extcnsivc media manipulalion, 
burglary. and! ifclegal wiiclapping, for whtch, he 
isnow utsder snit in New Hoven, Conneciicut. 

Gunderson's ratirement followed an initial 
manden in the March, 1979, issue of Freedöm 
that in Oclpber, 1969, the New Havén, FBI 
office — at that time Gunderson’? operming 
base -- was one of if> hnown FR] offices to 
have su tuinlied b. list of "rcliable” media 
contscts to FBI headquaners, 

The FBI's New Haven list aEonc contained 2S 
major con toets in the Connecticut media, 
eomprising most. if nol ah. of the prindpal 
newspapers and television/rad io oullets in the 
region. It was oxtensivaly used by the FBI 
during the U.S. Justice Department's 1971 
New Haven trial of Black Panlher Party 
leaders Bricka Huggins and Bobby Séale to 
creatu a witcli hunl cïimate of negative public 
opcnion agamst the BPP. 

Freedom 5(30 re portod in the same issue that 
nn an alyais of FBI documen ts obloi oéd through 
the Freedom of Information Act tFOIA) shows 
the FBI's media manïpulaüon praclices Lo have 
been especially prevalent in Los Angelos, as 
well as in New York, Ctucego and Milwaukee. 

As of this wriiing, Gunderson's withdrawal 
hos neither been ennoimced publicly by the 
FBI nor reported by the Los Angelus or 
nalionaï media. FrcctJom wos unahle to reaeh 
Gunderson himself for comment. An FBI 
spokospcrsóndEfnied that Gunderson was fired 
or forced to reaign to avoid embarrassmeni or 
funher scandel for the Bureau, 

VVhat Freedom planned to publish was an 
analysé of certam aspects of Gundérson's 
career as essislant special agent in charge of 
the New Haven FBI office, where he served 
from 1965 to 1970- before being sent 10 
Philadelphia, then Memphis, Dallas and. 
subsequently, 10 Los Angelos . 

*FRi doeuments obtained through FQIA 
show Gunderson to have been one of two New 
Haven FBI agents in charge of disrupling and 
rsttempting to déstroy the ïocal Black Fanther 
Party and Ets leaders through a variety of 
“diny tricks." 

These document? bèko point to Gunderson as 
£1 'pres» Special iat'" who is likely to have 
plotóed or contributed to the plotting of 
spocially-timed media attacks on the BPP 
through "friendly" reporters. 

A re view of FBI and BPP activities in New 
Haven slrongly suggéSté that such préss 
manipulation was timed t-0 turn public opinion 
against the BPP du ring the U-S. Justicc 
DF-pürtmem'". awempted pmsecuütm of Kricka 
and Meale, who if. 4io tongor u Purty momber, in 
N'éV, Hes. ' n for an allcged rol O in the killing of 
F4P.P rr.irsTifcwjx Alex ftsckley. 


Bntb Ericka and Seale were acquittod of the 
fslse charges. 

"Gunderson is presently one of the parties 
being sned in New Hoven for ïl tegel 
wsretapping. burglary end o variety of otber 
Ia dirty tricks” by a groilp of SS law-yers, 
doctors, student?. joumalEst^, anti war octivists 
and former BPP mombers. The Jegol action 
was bIso taken on, behidF of hundreds of other 
porsons ranging from Yoke Universïty profes¬ 
sors to local poltticians. 

The mussive fcdoral suél was filed in May. 
1977, nfter a five-part series of articLes in the 
New Haven Journal-Courier by reporter 
Andrew L. HouIding earlier in that year 
cs]XNséd n 20-year record of wirctap 
and burglary practicos by local police 
intensifying in 19S6 afler Gunderson 's arrlval 
in New Haven and eutinmating En 1971, shortly 
afler his departure, 

Includect in the list of dofendonts along wdth 
Gunderson are three othor FBI agents, iwo 
former mayors of New Haven, three former 
police cbiafs, two employees of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company and a 
n umber of po I Eccm en. 

•Gunderson benefited from what w&a 
termed a Ju stiet;- üepartmen^ “whitewaah" of 
the FBI's role in the ConnecÜcul wiretap case. 
!n April, 1977, both the executive direclor of 
the Civil Liberties Union in Conneciicut and 
the lawyer leading the New^ Havon PoJice 
Commission's Inqutry into the case said that 
the Justice Department K s conclusion thot no 
New Haven FBI agents knew of any 
wlretapping was either “not-,.accurate" or 
"negligent." 

Despite strong evidence, Mlchael A. Shn- 
heen Jr., head of tlic Justicc Dopartment’s 
Office of Professional Kesponsibility, refuaed 
to conduct a criminal invesiigation of Gunder¬ 
son and otber N'e-w Haven FBI agents. 


Gunderson, as the No, 2 man in the New 
Haven FBI office, was in charge of the FBI's 
handling of the cases- of Ericka Huggins and 
Bobby Sealo. An intembl FBI document daied 
November 25, 1970, which denics covert FBI 
monitormg of Seale’s Communications white 
he w'us imprisoned prior to hts trial, speeifïeaHy 
statos that. "Suporvision of these cases rested 
with former Assistanl Special Agent in Charge 
Theo-dore L. Gunderson...until September 11, 
1970...and Special Agent in Charge Charles E. 
Wééks." 

Thisdisctasure indicates that ad other action 
taken agoinst the BPP in New Haven, allhough 
someiitnes reported on to Washington ovqr 
Weeks’ signature, were also primnrily Gun¬ 
derson p sdoing- 

The New r Haven FBI cjsrned on an exlensive 
"media war" against the BPP in Connecticut, 
slarting some two years before the BPP trial 
and mtensifying during the trial, using 
"friendly" journalist outlets and media 
in farmers for the publïcaikm of slanted and 
inflammatory material calcul&ted to croate a 
climate of hoslile public opinion as an aid totho 
Justtce Ucpartroetit’s couri, attackon the BPP. 

The New' Haven FBI, tiuring Gunderson's 
lenure ihere, specifically targeted the BPP for 
destruction not only through media manipulü- 
tion but éiso through a program of informer 
spying and other "dirty trccks," with former 
FBI Direclor J. Edgar Hoover, in tnany cases, 
perspnally epproving such activitiés. 

However, ns a July 7, 19&S, memorandum by 
New Haven FBI chïef Weeks tü Hoovör mukes 
cl eer. the BPP was by no ntcans the only Black 
grouptobeso targeted. Weeks reported to the 
FBI Direclor: "...The New Haven Office bas 
under considemion as counterintö]iigenc& 
targets the Nstson of Islam (NGI|; the flEU 
Poients Association (HPAL tbc Black Coalition 
and the Black Caucus. [Neme btonkerf out] is in 
u position to fumish Information conceming 
&ny situatiën which might arise in the NOï and 


NEW HAVEN 

The use of c&operatïvo média was never far 
ofield in such planning. In the same 
memorandum, forexample. Weeks reported; 

"[Name blarkod out], the leader ofthe HPA r 
recentEy was adroEttcd to the Day Top Narcotica 
Kohabilitation Center, Staten ïsland, Neiv 
York, aprivate msLÊtution for natcoiics addicts, 
and is scbeduled to remuiu there for 
approxim&tély $ix montbs,..[His] confinement 
al the abovc inslitution is not generally known 
10 the public and the New Haven Office in 
cooperation with the [blanked out] ts attempt- 
ing Lo have [blank's] confinement publicused 
through Irusled reporters in the news média." 

The New Haven FBI's abiiity to orchestrate 
hoslile press coverage of the BPP was nowhero 
niore evident than during the two-year pcriod 
covering the arrest and trial of T-’ricka uml 
Seale. The fragmentary doeuments ao far 
avaiiable indicate a sustained effen, by the FBI 
to colli vale outlets for news and oditorial 
viewpoints that wou ld embarass, discredit or 
disrupl the BPP and other orgonizations. 

Doeuments obtainéd hy the St- fouis 
Posi-Dispotch in December, 1978, show. for 
oxmnpte, thot the New Haven FBI fumishcd 
discreditable Ïnfomiation on the BPP to a 
trusted reporter on thé New Hoven Register. 
An FBI memorandum dated November 3, 
1969, 10 Washington FBI headquarters revcals 
that a person on the paper was amoog uthers in 
the New Haven area considered as lL approved 
press representatives. ” 

These représentatives were provïdcd in- 
formatton avallabte to the public from sources 
other than the FBI. The memo reported that. 
"through an éstablishcd sou ree. the Ne n 1 
Haven Register will continué to recéivê public 
source data.” 

ïhjrther, in the sajne memorandum, ander n 
scction titled "Tangible Results," New Haven 
FBI chicf Weeks reported on the trial by 
ncwspnperof 13 other BFP mombers arrested 
in conncction with Rackley's death. Weeks 
noted that the Hu man Relations Gonncil, a 
local ctvil rights agency, hatl proléstéd to the 
Register that the BPP were beEng '"tried and 
convjeted in the préss” and had been rebuffed 
in a Register odilorial on October 24. 19S9, 
which "blasted the Human Relations Coun- 
cü„" 

Reportiiig lo Washington on September 3, 
I9Ê9, in a sim Har vein on the work of the New 
Haven FBI, Weeks again emphasïr.ed the 
media exploitation program againsttho RPF; 

"As aulhorir^d hy the Bureau, New Haven 
will continue to fumnsh public source data to 
appmved ]ïress representativés, New Haven 
will remain alert for those incidénts or cireum- 
stances which may lend themsolves to 
coumerintelhgencG exploïtatïon. One oxample 
of this was un jmonymous létter mailed to 
William F. Buckley. Jr.. setting förth Yale 
University sanctions of BPP actlvities on the 
Yale campus du ring Mdy. 19G9." 

FBI doeuments cbtflïncd through the 
Connecticut Press Service and the Connecticut 
ACLU nlso indicate thot. as the BPP trial daté 
neared in 1970, Gunderson's FBI office 
Intensified its média intervéntions, seeking to 
alieriate the BPP from White supporters and 
from the broeder Black community. as well as 
disrujiting BFP umty by sowing intemal 
confuaion. 

In a memorandum dated April 1 0. 19C9. New 
Haven reported to Hoover, "Constant cover- 


age of all BPP press conferences and leclurcs 
hy[unnaméd rejiorter] and other members of 
the press bas resulted in an aw^akening of the 
moderate Negro community to the threat the 
BPP poses to the tranquility that oxisls." 

The FBI néxt set Ets Sight-S tOward aticnaüng 
and spüntering off thé BPP from the sevéral 
anliwax groups active in New Haven at the 
time by preparing a "news media item which 
out! in e? opposing views bet ween the BPP and 
the New^lêft.” 

A memorandum direcled to Washington FBI 
headquertérs on May 4, 1970. detailed the 
media exploitation opportunities oï thia action 
and was forwardod for upproval with tbé 
prepaid unicté attached. Recommemded 
actton: "The attached art iele be furnished a 
cooperative news media sourté On a confiden- 
tial basis by the Crime Records Divisior,'' 
freedom hos not yet established whether or 
not the planted artEcle was actualty published. 

Gl$AUPT AND CONFUSE 
To disrupt and confuse the BPP itself, thé 
New Haven FBI even plotled to publish two 
phony issues of u weekly BPP flyer titléd 
Pont her Trial Ne u-s during the 1970 trial of 
BPP member Lonnie McLucas, preceding tbc 
trial of Ericka and Seale. New Haven FTSÏ Chief 
\Veeks descrEbed the plan this w&y to bis 
Washington superiors in memorandum dated 
August 12, 1970 1 

"The Hyer is widély dtsiribuied in the New r 
Haven area, and as a coontérintélligénco 
measure, it is suggested that ^ simitar flyer be 
prepared to comcide with the distribution of 
tlie next issue which is be distributed on 
August 16. 1970. The eounlcrintelligcnce flyer 
wou ld state genéralty the events of the trial 
and then give opinions and statements that 
woiild be détrimental to the pohey hné of the 
liPP, yetthey wou ld havo to take full credit fpr 
the flyer, This méasure may tend to tlisrtipt 
theïr method of loosely passing out leaflets in 
the New Haven uréa. 

"Also Endudtd in the counterintelligence 
Eeaflet wou ld be certain things thot will ?bow 
Huey Newton in an unfavorable light by his 
own party, such as his philosophies ebout 
fighting in Asian countries and not deoüng 
with the niELtters at hond En the U .S,.,'" 

FBI doeuments detaEling such medio-oriéPt- 
ed acliviiJéS were reviewed by Lhe Cónneefcut 
News Service, which found lislü of uumerous 
newsmén-agents that the FBI found co<jper- 
ative. bui Lhé narne^ and the spa co alloied for 


"□ction taken" was always blacked out wheu 
the documsnt? were made public. 

A memorandum to Washington dated April 
10, 1969, indicated that thé FBI had 

éstablishcd an informer contact to monitor BPP 
activity at Connecticut Wesleyan University 
“with oné of thé top educators in the state.” 
But. more importsuuly, the same memo 
promiacd continued “lawful (sic} barassment 
and succcssful prosecutEon" of both thé BPP 
Etnd Students for a Democratie Society, whtcln 
woiild "tend 10 discredEl |these] movements by 
disgracing the leadéTsbip." 

In & memorandum datéd Novétnber 3, 1969. 
the A’éw Haven FBI prumïscd to romain "aJert 
fnr counterintelligence posslbilities In the BPP 
Breakfast for Childrcu Program," a communi- 
ty service activity. The memo gioated that 
"apperent lack of support by local buüinesséé 
ha? inhibitéd the éffcctiveness of this pro¬ 
gram." 

An unnamed BPP organizer, moving into 
New Haven from Boston after the Seale arrest, 
spparéntly gav-o the FBI a fright because he 
“proved Do be an energetic organizer who 
start ecl with o handful of BPP members and 
structurcd a closely knit highly effective” 
organization, But on May 26, 1970. an FBI 
memorandum reported ihal he had been 
"neutralized" by the dirty trSck of an 
anonymous letter w r ritten to BPP notional ' 
headquarters En California oJieging that be 
li ad embé^Jetl BPP fund s, 

The Justice Department and the FBI muy 
have been foo successhrt in organi^irg a media 
attack on the BPF when F.ricka «ud Seale went 
ón trial. 

Because of the éxtensivu prejudicial publi- 
city givén thé cafié Irt Now Haven, thé jury 
selectiön alone look four months. More than 
1,000 prospective jurors were roviewed, 
Fin&lly, on May 25, 1971. the charges against 
the BPP mombers were dismissed aftor the 
trial jury r&jïortéd itjself hopolossly d&adlocked, 

In dismissing the charges, Judge Harolri H, 
Mulvéy said that in view of the massivo 
publicity about the case, ”1 find it impossïblé 
to bclieve that an unbiased jury could be 
sélocied without superhuman effen.” 

Gunderson was whisked i»ut of New Haven 
and into his néw job as assistanl héud of thé 
Pluladolphia FBI officé in September 1970. 
bt-cause the appruachirg trial thjpeatencd «hé 
FBI man with more visïbïlity than he 
wantod. 


which could be exploitéd in connection with 
counterin tollïgéncé n ct i vit i es ." 



Chapter, 
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GREAT BR ITAIN SENDS ENVOY TO 



International has exposcd the regime's widespread use of torture, 

de tent ion and executions. 



(London, England) - As the 
apparent first step toward recog- 
nizingthe Black puppet regime of 
1 ' Premicr-designate'' Bishop 
Abel Muzorewa in Rhodesia. the 
new righi~wiug Rritish govem- 
meni of Margam Thatcher ai- 
noünced in luie May that it wil! 
send & diplomatic repres^ntative 
to Rhodesia. 

The armüunef?mem by the 

recent W elected Cdnservotive 
govemment was made du ring 
three days of talks with U.S. 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance. 

Lord Carrington , Britain's new 
loreign secretary told Vance that 
the Thatcher govemment intends 
to move cauüously before decid- 
ing to give official diplomatic 
recognitiën or lift sanctions 
against Rhodesia. 

In effect, Carringlon lold Vance 
that Britain is Jeaving it to 
President Carter to make the first 
major policy shift on Rhodesia. 
Carter, under Congressional 
man date, must decide by June 15 
whether te end U.S. economie 
sanctions against the Muzorewa 
regime. 

Before Brilains announ ce¬ 
ment, ambassadors from Zambia. 
Nigeria, Trinidad, India, Guyana, 
Ghana r Canada and Australia met 
with Carrington and conveyed 
their govemments 1 strong objec- 
tions to any move to recognize 
Rhodesia. 

Meanwhüe, Amnesty Interna* 
tionaJ (A.J.), the Lon don-base d 
human rights group which re- 
ceïved the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1977, presented testimony on the 
use of politica! imprisonment, 
torture and the death penalty 
in Rhodesia in April before the 
International Organizaüons and 
African subcommittees of the 


House Foreign Afairs Commiltee 
in Washington, D.C. 

Malcolm Smau, A.I. research¬ 
er on Rhodesia, told the commit¬ 
tee that the situation has wor- 
sened since the beginning of 
1976. 

JNITIAL RELEASE 
"Despite an initial release of 
sotne detainees," he testifïed, 
"the overall trend has been 
towards a sharply mcre&sed use 
of detention without trial, particu- 
ïarly for interrgation purposes. 

"Since torture is used during 
interrogation, this tOó hös very 
consüderably increased to what 
might be described as epidemie 
propcutions," Smart said, 

"While the number of long¬ 
term detainees is still bclow the 
level which existed at the time of 
iniemal settlement.' " Smart 
continued, "the number of such 
detainees is again rising rapidly. 

“Despite indications at the 
time of the Marcb agreement that 
the Transitional' government 
would re view the cases of sen- 


tenced politica! prisoners. this 
has not been done. On the 
contrary. these politic al prisoners 
who complete their senlences are 
immediately detained without 
trial for a further period. 

"Nor has there been any 
reducüon in the numbers of 
pcople appearing before the 
courts charged with politica! 
offenses either of a violent or 
nonviolent nature, so the sen¬ 
ten eed politica! prisoner popula- 
tion is larger than al any time in 
Rhodesian history. 

"Despite grossly inadequate 
legal procedures, death senten¬ 
ces continue to be passed and 
executions to take place," Smart 
said: 

Currently, there are approxi- 
mately 350 political detainees 
held under Section 19 of the 
Emergency Powers Act. How- 
ever, the number of pcople bcing 
held, especially under martial law 
provisions, is rising fast. 

For example, in the Midlands 
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S.W.A.P.O. President Demanc/s S. Africa Sanctions 


Af f IrifiAfJ Mntinnc ^ 1 also fof rC3t Southern 

«r unirea i¥anons A f rica for Africaasa whole 

FoUowing are excerpts from a 


speech deliuered w the U.N. 
General Assemhly in late May by 
Süm Nujoma, president of the 
South West Africa Peopic s Or- 
ganizatiem (SWAPO), demonding 
strict economie sanctions against 
South Africa because óf its 
refusal to end its illegai occupa- 
tion of Namibia , 

To say, at this stage, that the 
situation in Namibia is critica I 
and deteriorsiing is an under¬ 
statement. Actually, ihroughout 
Namibia there is currently an 
omineus s^ctre of war, more 
bloodier than ewj -j before and 
with ghastïy consequences not 
only for our people and country 


indeed for the world at large. 

The massive military buildup 
by the illegai Pretoria (South 
AfricaJ junta has now reached 
aiarming proportions, During the 
last 12 months since the Kassinga 
massacre, more lives and proper- 
ty have been destroyed as a result 
of the colonial policy of that junta 
to utilize brute force and a 
method of overkill of innocent and 
defenseless Namibiari children, 
women and the aged. 

Inside Namibia, the fascist 
Botha regime has resorted to the 
most vicious and brutal acts of 
violence again st SWAPO and 
those Namibians suspected of 
being supporters of SWAPO. 

At the same time, throughout 


the last 12 months, as before, the 
racist Pretoria junta has main- 
tained a beltigercnt and provoca- 
tive policy of armed invasions into 
Angola and Zambia, resulting in 
loss of human lives and destruc- 
tion of property in these States. 
The Boer regime has remained 
intransigent and its leaders have 
continuedto bc callous warmong- 
ers, who would stop at nothing to 
peri^etuate their colonial occupa- 
tion and racist dlomination over 
Namibia and further imperialist 
expansion in the region, 

Every day, the mmority White 
racist rulers in Southern Africa 
talk and act with such clartty and 
determ inat ion that it is unmistak- 
able that their interests are alien 

to Africa and that there is n 0 
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Calif.Firm Helps 
S. Africa 
Undermine 
Proposed Oil 
Embargo 

(Marion, OhioJ - Bernard 
Rivers and Martin Bniley are 
British éoonomists. Last year thpy 
helped expose the role of five 
major oil companies in providing 
Rhodesia with petroleum in vio- 
lation of U.N.-tmposed sanedons, 

A year ago, the two oil 
specialists published a study — 
commissioned by the U.N Center 
Against Apartheid -- of possible 
oil sanctions against South Afri¬ 
ca. The country has lots of coal 
but no oil wells. 

Their scenario would make 
sense, if it were to happen 
immediately, But if South Africa 
reaches the point at which it can 
make most of its oil from coal, an 
embargo wil! make no dïfference. 

South Africans are working 
toward precisely this conversion. 
Building the nccessary plants for 
them is an American firm, the 
Fluor Corporation of ïrvïne, Cali- 
fomia, which is exporting to 
South Africa an oil-from-coal 
technology far more valuable 
than any weapün, Mother Jones 
report s. 

Fluor is building a vast S2.8 
biliion plant in the Transvaal 
region that will convert some of 
South Africa's abundant coal to 
gasoline, diesel ftiels and the 
other hydrocarbon-based Pro¬ 
ducts that are made from oil in 
other countries. 

In this very direct way, Fluor is 
do mg more to stabilize apartheid 
than any other single gesture the 
U.S. couïd make. Its %vork pro- 
ceeds without objection from the; 
formulators of President Carter'i 
human rights policy. 

The coal conversion project w r as 
ürgently spurred on early this 
year when the new govemment in 
Iran announced it would stop 
selling oil to South Africa, Until 
the overthrow of the shah (who 
had warm feelings for South 
Africa — his deposed father 
setiled and died there), Iran had 
been supplying about 90 per cent 
of South Africa's oil. 

South Africa's exlremely close 
trade and military links with 
Israël prohibit it from buying oil 
directly from Arab countries. 

In the last few months, the 
govemment has been forced to 
buy oil surreptitiously around the 
world, sometimes paying as much 
as 70 per cent above the normal 
markot price. The regime has 
announced stringent conservatiön 
measures — SO mph speed Limits, 
Fines of nearly S5Ü0 for ypeeders, 

gas stations ctosing eveniugs, 
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U.S. GULF OIL COMPANY 
EXPLOITS ANGOLA 


The technological exploitatie n 
of the progressiue Peopk ’$ 
Repubhc of Angola by the Gulf oil 
cQmpany, which is detailed in 
Part I of the foHomng ex pose 
excerpted front the May-June 
issue of Dollars and Sense 
magazine, is a pointed illustration 
of h0Uf Third World countries are 
ifictim sof U. S. im p erialis m . 

PART T 

It is now more than three years 
gince Angola won its in dep en d- 
ence, The socialist PopuJar 
Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA) government, 
emergmg from a 20-year war for 
national Liberation and severai 
years of war with Western-back* 
ed counterrevolutionary move- 
ment9, is building schools and 
health clinics and providing other 
services that we re unknown 
under colomalism, 

The MPLA hopes to lay the 
groundwork for the dovelopment 
of a society run by and for the 
people of Angola instead of 
private Corporation s. But Gulf OiJ 
is still operating in Angola. 

Gulf is responsible for SS per 
cent of Angola's oil production, 
and oil, 

How has Gulf managed to stay 
in Angola in the face of the 
govemrnent's commitment to a 
socialist tTansformation of the 
economy? The story of Gulf in 
Angola reveals the complexities 
of m o ving a poor, un derde velop- 
ed nation toward sociaiism, 

Gulf acquired huge oil conces- 
sions while Angola was stil] a 
Portuguesc colony, and produc- 
tkm got underway in 1968. Fiom 
the outset, Gulf attempted to 
conceal the size of its reserves — 
a common move by oil companies 
hoping to disguise their future 
pro fits and insulate themselves 
from “interference'' by eilher the 
U.S. or the producing country 
govemments, 

Outside observers estimated 
Gulf's Angola reserves at twice 
what the company publidy 
admitted. Quoting official com¬ 
pany documeius. the press hailcd 
Angola as "a new Kuwait." 

Ultimately. Gulf was forced tO| 
reveal that Angolan operations 
accounted for 1Ö per cent of 
company gales, production and 
proven reserves, even this was 
probabLy still nn understatement, 
Mor eo ver, by the time Angola 
won its independente in 1975, 
Gulf operations in Kuwait and 
Venezuela huil been najtionalized, 
leaving the company aü the more 
dependenton Angolan oiL 

Under Portuguese rule, GuILs 
Angola arrnngements had been 
eminenüy gatisfactory to the 




Gulf O tl s offshore we lis in 
Angola account for about 10 per 
cent of the Corporation '$ prof its, 

company. Portugal had offered 
véry easy terms to foreign 
investors in order to involve the 
U.S. and other capitalist coun¬ 
tries in Angola and thus ensure 
support for the war with the 
liberation itiovemems. 

As the biggest foreign investor, 
Gulf's taxes and purchases of 
Portuguese bonds became a 
principal sou ree of finance for t^ie 
Portuguese army in Angola. 

The MPLA denounced GulUs 
operations more than a year and a 
half bef ore they were victorieus. 
They wamed thet '‘with the 
mevitable independeuce of An¬ 
gola all these companies which 
operate offshore and mland will 
be chased from our national 
temtory and all their equipment 
and assets seized.' h 

Recognizing the Portuguese 
defeat was in deed inevitable, 
Gulf responded to the MPLA by 
deelaring.' 

11 We are remaitüng neutral on 
the politics of Portugal. We even 
raise as an example the case of 
ITT in Chüe. lf the published 
Information was accurate, we* 
condemn such attempts at poli- 
lical involvement in foreign coun¬ 
tries, . /The company recognizes 
the undeniable rights of native 
peoples anywhere to attain self- 
determ matton." 

When the MPLA won contrei of 
Angola in November, 1975, Gulf 
paid its taxes directly to MPLA. 
The company was happy to pay in 
exchange for continu at ion of the 
ep^y terms negotiated with the 
Portuguese, MPLA gunramees of 
safety for Gulf personnel and a 
promise that there was no 
inuoediate plan to nat tonalize the 
company - 

However, on December 22, 
1975, sis weeks after independ¬ 
ente. the U.S. State Department 
ordered Gulf to cease this pay- 
meni — depriving the MPLA 
govemment of about two-ihirds 
of its revenue at a single stroke, 
TO B'E CONTIRUED 


Mentaï Patiënt» 
Abused 

(Chicago, Ili.) - Black patients 
in South African mental fadlities 
receive treaiment grossly in- 
ferior to that provided Whitea 
and are allo wed to die needless* 
ly + a committee of U.S, psychia- 
trists re portod in mid-May, 
Blacks are deprived of such 
basics as bedsheets and shoes, 
the psychiatrists said. 

S. African 
Pres» Censored 

(Cape Town i South Africaï - In 
an attempt to suppress further 
damaging revelations in its 
influence-buying scandal, the 
White minority regime here 
proposed strict press censorship 
legislation in mid-May that 
wou ld make it a crime to publish 
charges of govemment corrup- 
tion. The bill proposes Sve-year 
prison sentences for any report¬ 
ers who violate its terms. The 
bill is assured of passage since 
the ruling National Party holds 
145 of the 165 seats in parlia- 
ment, South African journalists 
have charged that they aiready 
must carefully obsert'e a series 
of nows censorship law f $ that 
make their jobs lifae " walking 
blindfold through a minefield. " 
The proposed bill would sppoïnt 
an advocate-genera! to probe 
allegations of govemment 
corruption. That official would 
have the right to stop news- 
p^pers from publishing any 
charges until they were investi- 
gated, and would place him 
under no obligation to ever 
publish any findings, 

Other proposed press re- 
straints expected to be passed 
this parliamentary r session in- 
clude severe penalties — up to 
511,500 and five years in jail — 
for publishing any 'untruo 
matter" about the police; prohL 
bitions against investigative 
reporting on deaths from un- 
nntural causes, for example, 
whüe in police custody; and & 
ban on publication of any 
informarion abouL how South 
Afriea obtains and produces its 
oil. 

3,647 Black» Killed 
In Rhodesia 

(Dar es Salaam. Tanzania| - 
The Zimbabwe African National 
Union {ZANÖI recontly revealed 
that 3,6‘I7 civilians were killed 
by Rhodesian troop» before 
the regime' s bogus election in 
April. ZANU President Robert 


Mugabe said that the murders 
were committed by the 11Ö T 000 
mén who had been mobilized 
spedally for the electbns. He 
said the govemment forces, with 
the aid of South Afriea, carried 
out the kiliings in the rural areas 
whüe thousands of activists in 
the urban areas were jailed 
without trial. 

U ,H , Bars 5. Afriea 

(United ftattons, N.Y.J - South 
Afriea retumed to the U.N, 
General Assembly for the first 
time since being expelled in 
1974 for the opening session of a 
scheduJéd debateon Namibia in 
late May, but the 49-natiën 
African group moved to bar the 
Wliite minority regime again 
and the debate was temporarily 
suspended. The African dele- 
gates challenged the credenriais 
of South Afriea, which ülegally 
occupies Namibia, and a cre- 
dentials committee reportedly 
voted 7 to 2 in a closed meeting 
to har the apartheid regime. 

Nigeria Baycotts 
Ap arthetd, 
Israëli Regimes 

(New York, N.Y.) - Nigeria^ 
which exports about 1.1 million 
barrels of oil daily to the United 
States, has Üghtened boycott 
measures against South Afriea, 
Rhodesia and Israël by imposing 
stringent rules on tankers that 
call at its port, The new rules 
prohibit tankers from entering 
Nigerian ports that have had any 
“contact" with the three black- 
listed countries in the prior 
six-week to three-month period. 
Nigeria is applying thé new 
festrictions to the U.S, SheÜ Oil 
Company and British Petroleum 
Company Ltd., which are the 
main oil-producing companies in 
ia. 


S. African 

President May Resign 

(Joh arm esburg, South Afriea) 

- Two néwspapers here predict 
that President John Vorster wtïl 
resign in June because of new 
disclosures in the nation's 
information scandal. The 
Sutiday Express and the Sunday 
$ ïmes, t[Uoling sou rees in tho 
juling National Party, said that 
Vorster, 63, wpüki quit "in a 
matter of wééks and would 
give UI health as the rï^ison. 
Vorster, prime minister for 12 
years, resign ed that job in I 
September and was givon the 
largely ceremonial president’ al 
post._ ; _ 
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UNITED NATIONS AIDS 1.8 
MILLION PALESTINIAN REFUGEES 


i.Nabius. Occupied West Bank! 

- U will be 3Ü years in June wnen 
Abu Abdullah Ez Eldin became 
bh official refugee. 

h was supposed to have been a 
temporary arrangement. The 
United Nations would care for Ez 
Eldin and other Palestinian 
refugees who Red their homes in 
the Arab-Israeli war of 1948 
found new places to live. 

Rut the agency that was 
created to deal with their pro- 
blems, the U.N. Re lief and Works 
Agency for Palestin e Refugees in 
the Near East. is stiJI administer- 
ing to the refugees' needs —m- 
duding those of more than 5,000 
people at the Balata camp, on the 
Southern end of the West 
Bank city of Nablus, the Los 
Angeles Times reports. 

"Thifi is fit for antmals, nol 
human beings," Ez Eldin, who is 
now 70, said in one of the two 9-by 
l£ L foot concrete block cubicles 
that constitute his home. 

Asked if he had thought of 
moving somewhere eise — to 
Biiothercountry. "No, I prefer to 
go hack to my own house in Joffa. 

I vrill go back to my own home 
and let the loreigners the Jews 
moved to my home come live here 
in thia camp." 

Ez EJdin was one of about 
875,000 PalesLinians who became 
homeless in 1948. He left Jaffa, 
the Palestinian sectinn of Tel 
Aviv, during fighting there that 
Slimmer. 

"Unrwa £the U.N, relief 
agency) was supposed to be 
temporary untü the problem was 
solved," said Mohamraad H, 
Jaraiiah, a veteran U.N, official 
who is from Jerusalem, 

"But the problem was oever 
solved, Nomially the number of 
refugees drops each year until the 
problem disappears. Here the 
problem gels worse each year. 
Each year there are more re¬ 
fugees. 

To the original refugees and 
their increasmgly large families 
320,000 were adder! in 1967, 
when more Pa lestin ia ns fled 
ahead of the Israëli armies 
moving into the West Bank, Gaza 
Strip, Golan Heights and Sinai 
Peninsula during Lhe sboday war, 
Another 67,000 were diaplaced by 
Iar&el's 1978 move into Southern 
Lebanon , 

Their populalion grew as U.N. 
medical care redueed infant 
mortality, and the Palestinian 
birthrate reached 3,5 per cent, 
one of the high est. in the world- 

Pa Je miniaria are now starting 
their ihird generation as refu- 
gw». There are now aimost 1.8 
miJlion of them üsted on the U.N, 


roUs as refugees, half of them 
under 20. 

The refuges live evervwherc in 
Lhe Middle East except in the 
Israëli-occupied areas from which 
Lhey briginally fled, Jordan has 
682,500, Syria 199,500, Lebanon 
212,000. There are 314,000 on the 
West Bank and 350,000 Lrt the 
Gaza Strip. 

Thousands more who are not 
registered with the U.N. agency 
live in Arab countries as 
temporary residents. Other 
Palestinians live or study in the 
United States or Europe. Most 
cal! themselves refugees. 

Only about oné-third of all the 
refugees registered with the U.N. 
live in camps, but otily in Jordan 
have they been allo wed to 
become Citizen s. 

In the occupied temtories T the 
crowded conditions onder which 
the refugees live make the camps 
perfect spawnmg grounds for 
ami-Israeli underground activi- 
ties. Israël responds with heavy 
reiribution, which, in tum, con- 
vinces ' more refugees of the 
righteousness of the Palestina 
Liberation Organization (PLO) 
cause. 

As U.N, efforts to solvc the 
refugee problem neared their 
30tb year, Lwo West Bank camps 
were under curfew and a big 
U-N,-mn vocalional school had 
been closed by Israel's military 
govemment. 

At the Jelazon camp, on a 
hillside north of Nablus, an Israëli 
military post was set up aihwart 
the main entry r ro^d and remained 
there until May 18, when the 
curfew that had been imposed on 
May 6 was lifted. Whife the 
curfew was in effecL, Lhe place 
was a ghost town, Troops wiLh 
automat ic weapons waved viai- 
tors away. Inside the camp, 
laundry flapped on clotheslmes 
but not a single person could be 
seen. 

From the opposite hillside, 
Israëli soldiers in the shade of k 
tent scrutinized the houses with 
binoculars. 

"For a long time, boya there 
threw siones at Israëli cars on the 
Jerusalem-Nablus road,'* a 
apokesman for the military 
govemment enplained, "They 
damaged cars and several people 
were injured, Warnings didn't 
help so we put them under 
curfew. The purpose, simply. is 
to punish them." 

People were allo wed out of 
their homes only two houra a day. 
No one went to work or school, 
-Such military curfews have lasted 
as long as two weeks — "mass 
puniahment, " Sftid an official. L 



with police, The PRB also has 
been occupying nine churches. 


Mexico Breoks Ties 
With Nicaragua 

(Mexico City, Mexico) - After 
breaking diplomatic relations 
with Nicaragua in late May, 
Mexico urged the U.S. to 
disband all remaining assistance 
programs to the embauled 
regime of President Anastasio 
Somoza, Right-wing members of 
the U.S. Congress appear to 
have blocked moves to further 
isolate the Somoza regime by 
linking economie aid to Nicara¬ 
gua to approval by the House of 
legislaiion to carry out the new 
Panama Canal treaties, Costö 
Rica severed relations w r ith 
Nicaragua late last year, The 
International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) recently granted Nicara¬ 
gua §6G millson in financial aid. 
The U.S. Treasury Department, 
which is responsible for the 
important U.S. vote at the IMF, 
went along with the loan ap¬ 
proval. The IMF act ion op ene d 
the way for miüions of dollars in 
new private U.S, bank loans to 
1 Nicaragua. 

Meanwhile, battles between 
guemllös of the Sandinista 
National Liberation Front and 
govemment troops in Nicara¬ 
gua's Capital, Managua, and the 
country’s second largest city, 
Leon, renewed in late May after 
guerrilias wilhdrew from Jino- 
tega after taking control of the 
city for four days. 

7,000 March 
In El Salvador 

(San Salvador, El Salvador} - 
Over 7,000 persons marched to 
the main cemetery here to bury 
seven ef the 14 leftists killed by 
police otitside the occupied 
Venezuelan Embassy in late 
May, Police made no effort to 
interfere with the funeral pro- 
cession or an earlier rally, 
despite the govemment's decla- 
ration of a state of $iege after the 
shooting death of Education 
Minister Carlos Antonio Heirera 
Rebolla, Rebolla was killed by 
leftists just hours after police 
killed 14 students and wounded 
20 others as they were dcliver- 
ing food to guerrilias occupying 
the Venezuelan Embassy. The 
Popular Revolutionary Bloc 
(PRB), a coalition of some 
30,000 students, workers and 
peasonts, has led the month- 
long rebellinri in which over 
80 persons have been killed and 
more Lhan 100 injured in clashes 


four schools and the l rench 
Embassy, wherc the leftists 
have been holding Ambassador 
Michel Georgés Dondenne and 
five other diplomatic employees 
hostago aince May 4. 

U.S. Aids Turkey 

(Washington, D.C.) - The 
Senate voted in late May to 
grant the embattled, pro-West- 
em govemment of Turkey S50 
mïllion in military aid. The grant 
is part of the proposed $4.4 
bil! ion foreign military aid 
package for 1980, which pro- 
vides loans and grants for 60 
countries. More than half the 
total would go to Israël, Egypt 
and Turkey. 

Anti-U.S- Protest 
tn Iran 

ITehran, Iranl - Over 100,000 
Iranians staged an angry protest 
march past the U.S- Embassy 
here in late May to demonstrate 
outrage at criticism by the U.S. 
govemment of executions of 
officials of the deposed regime 
of Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi. The govemment 
abruptly froze its already 
sirained relations with the U.S., 
telling the Carter administration 
not Lo send a new ambassador to 
Iran, after the Senate passed a 
resolution eondenming execu- 
tions of the shah's hendimen 

Puerto Rïcan 
Fishermen Arrested 

.fVieques,. Puerto Rico) - 
Twenty-one fishermen protest- 
ing the U.S. Navy’s use of their 
ïsland off Puerto Rico for 
amphibioufl military assuult 
operotions were arrested for 
trespassing in mid-May, The 
fishorman ariginally wantod the 
Navy to be less rigid Ln closing 
down good fis hing grounds 
w r hilc bembardmetu exercises 
were being held. They said the 
Navy did not heed their request 
and now they are demanding 
that Lhe Navy end their occupa- 
tion of the isl&nd together. 

Israël Invades 
Lebanon 

(Beirut, Lebanon) - Irtvading 
Israëli warplanes bombed 
Palestinian refugee camps deep 
inside Lebanon for the second 
consecuüve day in late May, 
Lcbanese authorities said the 
Israëli raids killed 35 persons 
and wounded 50, 
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Calif. Firm Helps 
S.Africa 

CÖMTIHUED FflOM PAGE IQ 
Sundays and Wednesday after- 
noons and a $3,9 billion increase 
for the na Li on al coaMnto-oil 
project* 

The South Afrieans are the 
world leaders m coal conversion. 
According to Newsweek, their 
technology is at least a decade 
ahead of the U.S. 

They built their. first coal 
gasification plant, SA SOL I t in 
1955 t and it currently produces 
fi ve to 10 per cent of the country 's 
energy needs, according to thé 
South Afriuan government. Paul 
Etter, Fluor's vice president in 
charge of corporale Communica¬ 
tions, says SASOL II, the new 
Fiuor-buüt plant, is the "largfest 
and likely the most sophisticated 
project of its kind in the world." 

The project required the open- 
ing of new coal mines, and when 
the first stage is completed in 
1981, it wil! use 40,000 tons of 
coal per day* 

Coal gasification and Hquefac- 
tion technology was developed 
between the two world wars in 
Gennany, which, like South Afri- 
ca, had plenty of coal but Little oil. 
Hitler put it to use alter he lost 
access to the Homanian oil fields 
in World War 13 r using coal 
by-products to power hia tanks 
and airplanes. 

The process involves break ing 
down the coal into a gas» which is 
then converted into the major 
Products of gasoline, diesel fuel 
and ethyl ene. Coal gasifkatiön 
also produces carcinogenic 
compounds, which industry 
spokespersons say can be con- 
tained by using the proper 
machinery (some environmental- 
ists dispute this). 

The process is more costly than 
creating the same products from 
oil. “But/* Etter says, "the coal 
gasiflcation and liquefaction con¬ 
cept is becotning more and more 
economical as time goes on/' He 
predicts several SASOL-like 
pïanis will be buil! in the U.S. in 
the next decade, 

From a business perspective, 
however, the process is practical 
in South Africa because the ïabor 
used to mine coal there is cheap. 
Riack mine workers work in 12- to 
18-monih stints, 60 hours a week, 
without leave or visite home, for 
$80 per month. 

Reporters have been threaten- 
ed with prosecution for attempt- 
ing to investigate mine workers' 
living conditbns in go vemenent 
run hostels, Barracks are four 
stories high, lit by bare light- 
bulbs. with up to 200 mon to a 
Hoor, six to 12 per room, 

About 80 percent of the miners 
are migrant laborers from ncïgh- 
boring countries, which makes it 
difficult to organize.U 



aren alone by the beginning of 
this year there were more than 
1,000 politica! prisoners. 

Along with the increase in 
politicaI prisoners bas come an 
increase in the reports of torture, 
This situation has been worsened 
by the passage of the ïndemnity 
and Compensation Act, which 
pro vides all mombers of the 
'security forces" with immunïty 
against prosecution for any act 
committed "in good faith" dur- 
ing the cours e of security opera - 
tions. 

Consequently, torture is still 
systematic, particularly during 
interrogation of short-term and 
martial law detainees. In fact, it 
appears the use of torture is at 
least implicïtly condoned by the 
govemment and is used to obtain 
information on guerrilla activities 
and to intimidate the rural 


Exccutions are also on the 
increase, while judicia! prötec- 
tions against the use of the death 
penalty have been greatly weak- 
ened, 

Since April, 1975, the Rhode- 
sian authorities have refused to 
provide information on execu- 
tions not only to Parliament and 
the media but even to the dead 
man’s family. 

MARTIAL LAW 

More recently, with the intro- 
duction of martial law in Septem¬ 
ber 1978, the power to impose the 
death penalty has been extended 
to military' officers without legal 
training, and right of judicial 
re view* has been removed. 

Since seerecy was imposed in 
1975, it is impossible to know how 
many people have been killed, 
but at least 150 are believed to 
have been hanged.D 


Vietnam VetsSue 

COWtJNUED FROM PAGE 3 
claims, however, that there is no 
evtdence linking any of the 
diseases to the Chemical agents 
used in In doch in a,, 

En vir onmental scientist Dr, 
Barry Commoner recent ly reveal- 
ed mounting evidence that sol- 
diers exposed to the defoliants 
are fathering children with 
serieus binh defects at rates far 
above normal. These deformities 
in cl use misshaped toes, fingers 
and hearts, 

A Chicago television station, 
WBBM, checked the V.A, and 
was told no efforts are being 
made to ïocate or evaluate the . 
potential heolth problems of 
affected vets. 

According to a recently re- 
leased General Accounting Office 
(GAO) report on U.S. G.Ls 
exposed to Agent Örange in 
Vietnam, as of September, 1978, 
450 Vietnam veterans had^fiJed 
herbicide-related claims with the 
V.A. 


S.MAA.P.O, Demands Sanctions 
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CQNTIPJUEDFRQM PAGE 10 
basis for cohabitation, accommo- 
dation and reconciliation between 
them and us. 

We are waging a muUïdirnen- 
s ion al struggle, with armed 
stmggle as the prmdpal instru¬ 
ment, for the singular purpose of 
seizing power, thus elinainatmg 
the Scourge of colonial dominance 
and to eradicate the cancer of 
racial injustice which has for so 
long prevented the right to 
se lf-detemünation. 

The latest South African mili¬ 
tary buildup has increased the 
nurnber of the enemy troops in 
our country to well over 75,090, 

The occupation troops continue 
to perpetrate brutal acts of tenor 
and torture against the Namibian 
civilian population. These include 
planting of mines on roads 
leading to churches, water wella, 
coromnmty centers, schools and 
other public p ïces, 

Futthermore, the fascist forces 
continue to earry out inhuman 
acts such as the incarceration and 
torture in concentrarion camps at 
Ogongo, Mariental, Runtu, 
Windhoek. Nirwezi and other 


torture centers all over N&mibm. 

These numerous and pervasive 
acts of military terror are but- 
tressed by a Chain of repressive 
prodamations being enacted by 
the colonial agent in tfamibia, 
M.T, Steyn, who has proven 
himself since his iliegal installa- 
tion more as an executioner than 
a '"neutral" administrator* 

Latest in thé series of these 
prodamations is the one impos- 
ing martial Law and state emer- 
gency over two-thirds of the 
Namibian territory. 

On April 27, 1979, Steyn 

arrested and tortured SWAPO 
leaders and members throughout 
Namibia, So far. about 100 have 
been rounded up and some others 
are still on the enemy w r anted list. 

When this Assembly recessed t 
there were some expectations 
that a politica! solution could be 
found to the Namibian problem 
through U.N.-supervised and 
controlled elections. Throughout, 
SWAPO has döne everything to 
facilitate the realization of this 
objective. 

South Africa has, throughout. 
made obstructionist actions.L. 


The GAO report also said that 
little data is avaüable on what the 
long-term health effects are of 
Agent Orange and that little 
information exists to identify 
G.i.'s exposed to herbkides in 
Vietnam. 

Because of the possible link 
between Agent Orange and nü$- 
carriages in huxnan mothers, the 
Enviromental Protection Agency 
(EPA) haJted its use in the U.S, in 
April of this year. 

Speaking recently at the Uni- 
versity of Caiifomia at Berkeley, 
Dr. Ton That Tung, persen ai 
physician to the Late North 
Vietnam President Ho Chi Minh 
and the world‘s leading expert on 
dioxin, said: 

"The health problems of the 
Vietnam veterans exposed to 
Agent Orange will probably be 
solved in Vietnam. For only in 
Vietnam are the large scale 
studies on the effects of the 
dioxin in America's herbicidés 
being conducted, 

There has been a sharp increase 
in the rate of liver c&ncer in 
Vietnam that has been Unked to 
dioxin. i 
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CDMlKUEO FROMCOVER 


ANTI-WEBER FORCES 


resgk, s,ho city sent a resolulion lo 
itu' Suprème Courl ealling for the 
overtumiijyjj of the case, 

The folio w in g monlb. Lorenza 
organized the NCCOWC, a 
broad-based group of polïtical, 
labor, health, women's and 
church organizations, indudlng 
the Black Pamher Party, For the 
past four months, NCCOWC has 
been weging an intensive educa- 
l ion al campaign tbroughoul the 
Bay Area to infortn the public 
about the Web er case and the 
danger it poses to Black, Chicano, 
Nötive American. Asian, poor 
^Tiiie and woman workers. 

At the May 22 city council 
meeting, borenza noted with 
pride that the Jannary ïictory 
won ,by the community "set a 
precedent Lhat hos brought about 


someone take up this very 
important issue. 

I Jim not here because I am 
worried about a job for myself, 1 
am here because f am worried 


thousands of mui-Weber resolo- 
uons al! over the country in other 
city council; cliambers, as we 11 as 
untons, churches and other or- 
gan izations/' 

Efoquently stating the reasons 
why the city counci! should act on 
the requcsts of the NCCOWC, 
Loren7^i declared: 

T have no problem in asking 
this council for $5 T ÖDÜ tfmight- 
This is a city Lhat consists of 65 
per cent minority people. The 
Weber case is the rtumber One 
issue in this country. Jf it is not 
overtumed, pOOpIe of color and 
women will be in serious trouble 
for years to come, 

' l am angry that people are not 
speakingout on this issue all over 
the country. I am angry that Black 
leaders are not coming forward to 
fight this issue. I do not claim to 
be a leader* but I am here 
because it is necessary that 


about Lhe generations to come." 
Lorenza concluded. as the pre- 
dominantly Black audience in city 
council chambers burst imo 
cheers and loud appleuse, 

Statements of support were 
given by Tom Meyer of the Bay 
Area Chapter of the National 
Lawyers Guild, Shiriey Na kan of 
the Third World Women's Alli- 
nnce, representaüves of the Coa- 
litión to Fighl Infant Mortality, 
Asian Health Services, Labor 
Community CoaJition for Jobs 
and Community Services, Asian 
Law Caucus and JoNina Abron, 
edilor of THE BLACK PAN- 
THÊH. 

The city council thcn approved 
the request to declare June 2 
National Day of Protest against 
Lhe Weber Decision in Oakland. ft 
also approved the NCCOWC 
request to hang anti-Weber ban- 
ners tn the city, although the city 


manager s office attemptcd to 
bloek the request by claiming that 
the Coalition would have to 
pro vide insurance and the neces¬ 
sary materials for hanging the 
banners. 

Denying Lorenza’s eaïlier de- 
mand that discusston on the 
$5,000 not be passed over Lö the 
council's Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which is chaired by 
Councüman Frank Ogawa, the 
council refused to act on the 
request for funds. 

At its May 24 meeting, the 
Ways and Means Commiüee 
agreed to pro vide the NCCOWC 
with SI ,200 in cash, along with 
bullhoms, portable toilets and 
other materials for the Saturday, 
June 2 demonstraLion, which will 
begin at 12:30 p.m. at San 
Antonio Park, East 19th Street 
and Foothill Boulevard in üak- 
tend, 

In her speech to the counciL 
BLACK PANTHER edilor JoNina 
Abron said, in part: 

L 1 Oaklan d f s ' of f ici al " unemploy- 
ment rate is seven per cent, 
However, as Congressman Ron¬ 
ald Ddlums said reccntly, 
figures regarding minority un- 
employment are, at best, conser- 
vative estimates r becousc thoy 
fafl to take into account the 
millions of pcople who have given 
up tryüng to find a job, and, 
therefore, are not ïncludud in the 
statistics, 

'■ff Weber wins, Black patents 
may spend long years in jaü for 
doing what they believed was 
necessary to take care of their 
children. 

"Our very lives and those of 
our children dopend on the defeat 
of W r eber, and the June 2 Day of 
National Protest will be an 
important action in that de- 
feat/’Ü 


BLACK YOUTH SENTENCED TO 2 5 YEARS 


COHTIHUED FfLOM COVER 
ehair. 

As he sattfn that chair, Johnson 
was kicked three times by Swart. 
When Johnson stood up and 
tried to fight back, Clag- 
gett and onother officer took kim 



TBMENCE JOHNSON 


in the corner and began beatlng 
him 

Mei vin Johnson, who was 
silting m a holding cell, saw his 
brother being beaten and yelled 
for the police to stop. 

On the witness stand, Tertence 
described how Claggett look his 
hands and wrapped them around 
the Black youth s neck, ,J Then he 
took his hand and put it on my 
he&d and kept shaking it, Kf 
Johnson testified. 

VEUing 

The youth said Claggett kept 
yelling, 1 'Shut up, nigger, shut 
up/ When I grabbed his gun and 
yanked back, it came out/' 
Johnson said, '"He {Claggett) 
bnged at me,,,The gun went off. 
He curled up and he looked at me 
with eyes wide open. There w r ere 
red blood spots. 

'I saw the shot, 1 saw the 
blood. E don't know what I did/ 1 
Johnson conduded. 


At the semenemg, the judge 
even thanked the police officer 
who had apprehended Johnson 
af ter the shooting for showing 
' resLraint” and said that John¬ 
son was “lucky to be alive/’ 
PRESENCE 

The police made their presence 
know r n throughout the trial and 
the sentcncing by crowding the 
cc ’itroom with themselves and 
their supporters and by harassing 
Johnson's supporters wailing in 
ïine to get imo the counroom. 

At the sentencing, Lhe police 
openly defended White racist 
pro-police demon strators who 
were being outchanted and con- 
fronted by over 100 of Johnson's 
supfHJners. 

Melvin Johnson, Terrences 
older brother, who w r as a witness 
to the beatïng of his brother, is 
now serving a siK-month sentence 
for iiliogedly taking $29 from a 
wasKer coinbox. 


u Reidsville 
Brother ” 
Stabbed 

CONTIHUED FRDMPAGE 7 

witnesses. There wns another 
long wail for a stretcher to arrivé. 

Coilins was finally treated in 
the prison hospital, He had to 
argue witlv hospital personnel 
before they would give him a 
tetanus shot to avert infection 
setting in as a result of the very 
nisty blade w F hich had been used 
to wound him. In the days 
following this initial treatment P 
the wound was not dressed on a 
regular basis, 

When Coilins was returned to 
his prison cdl, his attackers had 
not yet been removed from the 
area. They were not removed 
untïl May 10, 

There are streng indications of 
guard and/or administration 
col!us ion in the attack on Coilins, 
according to a press release is- 
sued by the Reidsville Brothers De- 
fense Committee, H-House f 
where the attack occürred, is a 
majtimum security area of the 
prison, Inmates there are fre- 
quently subject to strip searches 
and must pass through met al 
detectors, 

The blade t the handle, and 
even the buckets which were used 
in the attack are offictally "con¬ 
traband” withm H-House con- 
fmes. They could not have gotten 
past the surN'eillance unless 
someone were looking the other 
woy, 

The prison administration is 
curréntly under a federal court 
order by Judge Owens to improve 
Conditions at H-House, It is for 
this reason that Coilins' ottomeys 
are requestlng a hearing beforé 
that judge on the issue of the 
Black prisoner's safety. 

No one has ever faced the 
death penalty or been convkted 
for the killing of Black Reidsville 
prisoners, No help from any 
quarter except out si de prison er 
support groups has come for 
Black prisoners, OrgönLzations 
which Black prisoners themselves 
have formed at different times 
over the years to unify prisoners 
on the basis of their common 
oppression have al ways been 
brutnlly smashed as soon as they 
became effcctivc, 

Black prisoners have found 
themselves forced at times to 
attack White prisoners in order to 
avoid being killed. Rumors of 
attacks and counterattacks have 
been muliciously spread by the 
guards. 

Over the last two years, the 
lense and fe&rfu) atmosphere at 
RckisvElle has led to incidents 
which have lefl 12 men dead and 
59 seriously injured.I 
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JUDGE DENIES MOTION TO 
DISMISS HUEYP.NEWTON CASE 


C0NT1NUED FROMCOVER 
longtime Gnemy of Huey and the 
BPP, denied a mot ion by Huey 
that bis retrial would be a 
violatiün of the doublé jeopardy 
provisions of the law, which hold 
that a person cantiot be tried 
twice for the same crime. 

The retrial of the BPP founder 
is scheduiod to begin on Monrï&y, 
July 30, 

Meanwhile, the campaign to 
recall District Attomey Lowell 
Jensen from office recently 
gained major support with the 
endorsement of the Alameda 
Health Consortium, an organiza- 
tïon of community-bösed clinies 
and Health centers in Alameda 
County. 

Harvey Smith* director of the 
Consortium, toJd THE BLACK 
PANTHER in late May that the 
Consortium h s board of directors 
had voted unanimously to support 
the BPP-imtiated community 
drive to remove Jensen from 
office. 

“The county has money to 
retry Huey, but can'ft seem to find 
any to provide services to peo- 
ple," Smith said conccrnmg the 
sovere cutbacks Consortium 
dinics face in the aftercnath of the 
passage of Proposition 13, 

Consortium dinics inciude San 
Antonio Neighborhood Health 
Center, Clinicadela Raza, Native 
American Health Center, Berke- 
ley Free CUnic, Berkeley Wo- 
men's Health Collective, East 
Oakland Family Health Center, 
and the People’s Free Medical 
Clinic. 

Under state and county law, 
52,000 signatures are required on 
petitions signed by Alameda 
County registered veters in order 
for u special election to be caiïed 
at which ^ ters can remove 
Jensen from ofhee. 

The county voter registrar’s 
office recently approved the 
petition submitted by the pro- 
ponents of the recall drive, who 
are Broadus Parker, president of 
the Black Veterans Association; 
Emilio Benavidcx. brother of José 
Barlow Benavidcz, who was 
murdered by a White Oakland 
policeman in 1976; Mrs. Ruth 
Vtllia, a founding member of the 
Seniors Against A Fearful En¬ 
vironment (S.A.F.E,) Program of 
the Oakland Community Learnïng 
Center: and Father Edgar Haast, 
pastor of East Oakland s St. Louis 
Bert rand Church, 

The law gives the proponents 
160 days from the date of the 
approvaJ of the petition for the 
52,000 sïgnatures to be obtained, 
The deadline is September 30, 
1979, 

O nee the 52,000 sïgnatures are 
obtained und filed with the voter 
regïstrar’s office, the voter 


registrar nas a maximum of 20 
days to deiermine if aïl the 
signatures meet legal require- 
ments, If they do p the voter 
registrar must immediately 
submit a certificate of sufficïency 
to the Alameda County Board of 
Supervisors informing them that 
the required number of rogister- 
ed voters has demandcd a special 
election to recall the district 
attomey. 

With in 14 days of receiving the 
certificate of sufficiency, the 
supervisors must issue an order 
for o special election, which must 
be held noL less than 35 nor more 
than 40 days after the date the 
issue is ordered. 

At the special election* voters 
wül have the opportunity to recall 
Jensen and to eleci his successor, 

In the event the voter registrar 
rules that there are not enough 
signatures on the recall petition 
when it is First filed, the 
proponents must be given 10 days 
in which to obtain the additional 
nam es required. 

Jensen, who has been D.A, 
since 1969, has consistentïy dis- 
played a racist attitude towards 
Black and other poor minority 


Participant in recent public hearing on police brtitality at BPP 
headquarters signs petition. demand'mg the recall oƒ Alameda County 

District Altorney Lowell Jensen. 


people charged with crimes in the 
county. Among the reasons 
stated in the petition as to why he 
must be recalled are the follow- 
ing: 

“Poor and minority pcople 
charged with crimes spend 
months, or even years, in county 
jail awaitïng trial. District At¬ 
tomey Jensen heers a major 
responsibility for perpetuating 
this situation, which wastes tax- 
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OPC Cl AL DUC3T TO 0E AN^OUNCCD 


payers money,,, 

“District Attomey Jensen faiJ- 
ed to prosecute the police officers 
who murdered Tyrone Guyton 
and Melvin Black, two Black 
teenagers, and José Bar!ow r 
Benaridez, a 26-year-old Mexi- 
can-Aemrican man... 

“District Attomey Jensen has 
actively worked with the Oakland 
Police Department, the FBI and 
other law enforcement agencies' 
to falsely charge, prosecute and 
imprison members of the Black 
Faiuher Party, particularly its 
Founder and President, Huey F. 
Newton..." 

The recall campaign drive is 
being coordinated by the Com- 
raittee to Stop the Retrial of Huey 
P. Newton. Any Alameda County 
resident IS years and o]der who 
wishes to help circulate the 
Petition to Recall District At¬ 
tomey Lowell Jensen may call 
(415) 638-0107 or come by Black 
Panther Party Central Head- 
quarters, 8501 East 14th Street, 
Oakland, □ 


Black Teenage 

COHTIHUED FROM PAGÉZ 
What we need — now - is a 
new and binding commitment to 
terminate the vicious triangle of 
poverty, poor education and 
resulting unempJoymeni. The 
answ ers are not to be found tn the 
dismantÜng of programs such as 
Head Start, nor in Carters 
proposed reduction of CETA 
funds by $732 milliört, which 
méans a los of 158,000 jobs for 
adults and 238,000 for teenagers 
by the end of fiscalyear 1980. 
commitment by govemment and 
business in this country to the 
future — our uation's youth — 
that they all wül have a guaran- 
teed right to quality education 
and Health care,and a job which 
will pro vide both digoity and a 
living wage for them and their 
dependems.L ■ 
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Death Penalty 
Foes 

CONTINU ED FHÜM PAGE 3 
Gilmore willingïy faced a firing 
squad in Utah on January 17, 
1977, were grisly. The White 
inmate, who wore a black hood 
over his face, received three jolts 
eqi SÜi ng 2,250 volts of electricity 
in his body, The fïrst jolt burned 
the skin on the calf of his right leg 
and his clenehed hands began to 
blacken and curl. 

Before he was electrocuted, 
Spenkelink, according to Assen 
ciated Press reports. sat impas- 
sively in the electric chair as he 
looked at the crowd of witnesses 
through a glass wïndöW. Prison 
officials had promised him the 
oportunity to make a final speeck 
but the condemned man was not 
allo wed to speak. 

His minister, Kev. Tom Feam- 
ster. said one of Spenkelink s last 
statements was, “When tbiis 
coines down (his execution), 1 
hope that some good will come of 
it.“ 

Florida has the largest number 
of prisoners on death row of any 
state in the country — 130 men 
and one woman, 

Mean while, in Californk, some 
1,800 inmates at Folsom Prison 
wc re placed on indefinite lock-up 
following the late May stabbing 
death of a Black inmate during 
two days of racial claahes be- 
tween Black and White prisoners 

Jessie Lee Horge, 36, died 
from a stab wound in the heort in 
an incident in which White 
inmates with prison-made knives 
attacked a group of Black prison¬ 
ers who were waiting in ft canteen 
line in the main yard of the 
prison, 

Eight other inmates were 
wounded in the braw'l, which 
came one day after a group of 
Black inmates attacked a White 
inmate, causing several other 
inmates in the exercise yard 
where tho fight took place to jein 
in.D 


the racism that often is seen in 
our cointrooms by merely s erving 
on a jury, You bring your 
perspective as members of the 
Black commumty to a courtroom 
which often lacks such knowl- 
edge. 

The goal of the jury is to obtain 
12 jurors to sit in judgment 
without prejudging the person’s 
guiit because he is Black, a 
“militant,' 1 or simply because he 
is a defendanl. Everyone on a 
jury' has one vote. 

We urge you to re cognac the 
importance of jury service and to 
exerdse your rights as a citisen. 
Servingon a jury is an important 
service for Black citizens to 
perform, as important a public 
service as we may ever be asked 
to perform. □ 



*» '* * 


Angry San Prancisco demonstrators huttiv police füllowmg the outragcous voluniary manslaughter 
convicticm given to farmer Supervisor Dan White, the confessed as sas sin of Sa?i Francisco Mayor 

George Moscone and Supervisor Harvey Milk. 

and the state building. 

Seventy-five pro testers were 


D.A. Aids Murder Cover-Up 
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have refused to reappoint White. 

After White's trial, some 10,- 
000 angry pretesters, most Of 
them gay, showed their outrage 


at the unjust verdict during a 
tumultuous, night-Iong demon- 
stration. The demonstrators 
bumed J3 police cars and smash- 
ed dozens of Windows in city hall 


Black Inmate Beaten To Death 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 
said. And many inmates have 
written letters to the Moores, the 
newapapers and agencies saying 
they witnessed the beating. 

Mike Guthrie, 20, of Uhrichs- 
ville, 'said four guards dragged 
Moore's limp body across the 
bullpen, beating him with fists 
and a büly club. 

Guthrie said, “From where t 
was, it didn't look like he w r as 
resisting al all. rr 

Guthrie’s cellmate, Dave 
Guthrie, 22, (not related), said 
one giiard struck Moore 15 or 20 
times with his fist, while a 
Lieutenant struck him at least 
once with a billy club. 

Greg Pasciuarclh, 19, ofPaines- 
ville, said he was in the waiting 
room of the prison hospital when 
he saw a guard hit Moore in the 
ribs as Moore w r as being dragged 
along a ramp from the bullpen to 
the hospita!. 

Once m the waiting room, 
Pasquarelïi said two guards held 
Moore while another stomped on 
his ribs, “He (Moore) looked at 
me and said 'Help, help me, 
they r re trying to kiil me/ r 

One guard then grabbed Moore 
by the hair and threw him down 
some stairs, Pasquarelïi said. 

Cray said Moore was placed in 
the refonnnLory’s psychiatrie 
unit. w'here he was shatkled hand 
and foot to his bed. 

His parente saw him once on 
April 6 in Richland County 
Cotnmon Pk as Court, during a 
hearing on the order by the 


reformatory's visiting psychia- 
irist that Moore bc transferred to 
Lima State Hospital. Mrs. Moore 
said her husband had to carry 
Moore into the courtroom, 

Moore was first taken to 
Mans field General Hospital for 
examination because it w r as too 
late for transfer to Lima. He was 
returned to the psychiatrie ward 
and agam shackled to his bed, 
Gray said. 

On April 9. Moore was taken to 
Lima. Gray sEud guards delivered 
him at 10:12 a,m. But by the time 
he was examined about an hour 
later, Moore was dead, the Lima 
state superintendent said,O 


reported irtjured in attacks by the 
potice and 19 were arrested. 

Tw r o days later on May 22, a 
crow f d of some 5,0Q0 predomi- 
nantly gay people gat he red on 
Gastro Street to eommemorate 
what would have been MiUfs 
49th birthday. 

HANDLÜNG 

Morman's controversial hand- 
ling ofWhite’s case included suc- 
ccssfully challenging the sitting 
of any Blacks or gays on the jury. 

Norman also refused to use 
peremptory chailenges to keep a 
former police officer, a security 
officer and the wife of the chef at 
the city jail from sitting as jurors, 

In addition, Freitas has con- 
firmed information revealed by 
the San Francisco Chronicle that 
one juror in the trial told friends 
about a strong bias in favor of 
White even before the assassm's 
murder trial began. [ ! 


The RoleOf Blacks On Juries 
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quently. 

Tf you believe in the guiit or 
innocence of the defendant, don't 
be afraid to deadlock a jury. AM 
that can happen is the case may 
be retried or it may be dropped, 

Jurors serve for one month or 
less and once called and quali- 
fied, the jury commissioner 
wil! sometimes kt you piek 
the time that is most convenient 
for you to serve. You get $5,00 o 
day and a mileage allowance of 
usuaiiy 15 cents a mile and free 
parking. 

Students can often get their 
jury service put over to the 
summer Don’t cop out just 
because you are in school. Most 
defendanbs are under 26; they are 
entitled to have young people on 


of 


juries also. You can do a lot 
studying as you w'ait around. 

It is hard for everyone to serve 
and hardest of all for poor peoplo, 
The system runs that way. But 
juries are the only place where 
people, plain people can partici- 
pate in the criminal justice 
system. The hardships in exer- 
cising Lhat right are weü worth it. 

Whatever your present view of 
jury service, we have tried to 
make you aware that is one of the 
most critica! areas where Blacks 
can have an immediate impact on 
the criminal justice system. It is 
important to Black dofendants, 
and increasing the number of 
Black prospective jurors will have 
a great impact on judges and 
prosecutors. 

You can lessen a major part of 








